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A Bastion of the Town Wall of London, and the 
Sepulchral Monument of the Procurator Julius 
Classicianus 
By F. Corrritt, M.A. 

[Read 31st October 1935] 


Excavations made in June 1935 for the foundations of a new 
sub-station of the London Passenger Transport Board at Trinity 
Place, Trinity Square, E.C., brought to light some remains of 
the Roman town wall of London. A large portion of the medieval 
superstructure is still standing on the east side of Trinity Place, 
and to the north of this the Inner Circle Railway runs in a 
cutting under the roadway. The construction of this cutting 
involved the removal of a length of 73 ft. of the wall in 1882 
(R.C.H.M. Roman London, 83). The site of the discoveries to 
be described here was immediately behind the southern retaining 
wall of the cutting. Both faces of the Roman wall were exposed 
at this point, and could be examined in detail, and against the 
external face was a fragment of one of the later Roman bastions 
(pl. 1). These remains were investigated by the writer on behalf 
of this Society, and the Passenger Transport Board kindly 
granted all necessary facilities, and rendered every possible 
assistance. 

The existence of the above-mentioned bastion’ was already 
known from a number of records, and the evidence provided 
by these as to its history and character may be briefly described. 
That it survived as one of the bastions of the medieval town 


* Roman London, 99. 
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wall is proved by its appearance on Ralph Agas’s map (1560-70); 
it is not marked, however, on Ogilby and Morgan’s Survey 
(1677), and early in the last century there seems to have been 
no trace of it left above ground. In 1852 excavations made for 
cellars exposed some remains of it, which were described and 
illustrated by A. H. Burkitt* (pl. 1m) and C. Roach Smith.’ 
The latter mistook it for a medieval buttress, but the recent 
discoveries leave no doubt as to its original character. In common 
with the other bastions built against the eastern half of the 
landward town wall it would be semicircular or horseshoe 
shaped on plan, and had a solid base incorporating much re-used 
material. Like them also it was not bonded into the town wall, 
the face of which was found in a good state of preservation 
behind it. Burkitt says that its stones occurred at about the 
level of the footings of the town wall, and included mouldings 
of various patterns and portions of pilasters and capitals. Some 
of the stones were of considerable size, and they numbered a 
hundred and twenty-five, ‘making forty cartloads’. Roach Smith 
also mentions broken cornices, shafts of columns, and foundation 
stones of a building or buildings of magnitude. 

Further remains of the bastion were exposed when the adjacent 
railway cutting was made (1882-5). They were described by 
J. E. Price in a paper read to the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society,’ and, if not identical with the recent 
discoveries, must have represented some of the superstructure 
of the same part of the bastion. In the absence of any publica- 
tion of Price’s paper there can be no certainty on this point, 
and we only know that the remains seen by him ‘contained 
several sculptured stones of much interest’. 

The recently discovered fragment of the bastion (pl. 11 and 
fig. 1) was 8 ft. long, measured outwards from the face of the 
town wall, and 24 ft. broad, being cut off to the south by the 
foundations of a modern building which covers the site of 
the discoveries made in 1852. It has been entirely exposed and 
removed. The footings, which rested on the natural gravel, 
were of lumps of rag, chalk, and cement. The greater part of 
the fragment consisted of three unmortared courses of large 
squared re-used blocks, having a total height of about 4 ft. 3 in. 
In the third course there was one block, against which remained 
some rubble masonry, and the megalithic courses probably 
occurred in the foundation only, the superstructure being of 
this rubble. A probable fourth course was represented by three 


* Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. viii, 240. 


> Ilustrations of Roman London, 15, 28. 3 Antiquary (1885), xi, 33. 
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General view from NE., showing face of Roman town wall (a), fragment of 
bastion with inscribed block (B), and wall of modern building to S. (c). 
Retaining wall of railway cutting on right 
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Fic. 1. Plan of bastion fragment, showing positions of the large blocks 
and remains of rubble masonry 
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worked stones 64 in. high found lying loose; adhering to them 
is mortar containing crushed brick, and one of them is moulded." 

The two blocks that remained in the lowest course are of a 
buff-coloured and very fine-grained oolite.* The block which 
was farthest from the town wall is 5 ft. long, 1 ft. 6 in. high, 
and 2 ft. wide, and bears the three lowest lines, incomplete at 
the right-hand end, of a sepulchral inscription : 


PROC: PROVINC: BRIT[ 
IVLIA-INDI-FILIA-PACATA -I[ 
VXOR 


The block had been placed with this inscription turned out- 
wards and upside down. 

Among the stones found in the bastion in 1852 was a block 
bearing the greater part of the three uppermost lines of a sepul- 
chral inscription on a face 5 ft. 3 in. long and 2 ft. 6 in. high. 
It went to the British Museum, and has always been known as 
the most impressive thing of its kind surviving from Roman 
London (Roman London, pl. tv and p. 171, no. 6). The inscrip- 
reads : 


DIs 


JANIBVS 
JAB-ALPINI-CLASSICIANI 


The site of discovery, the identity of the stone from which 
both are cut, the fine workmanship of both, the style of the 
lettering with the use of the long I, and the historical reference 
now to be considered, all point to the fact that both these blocks 
originally belonged to one and the same monument, the stones 
of which had been re-used by the bastion-builders. The deceased 
was of the Fabian tribe, and bore the cognomina Alpinus Clas- 
sicianus ; he was procurator of Britain, and the monument was 
set up by his wife Julia Pacata, daughter of Indus. From Tacitus 
(Annals, xiv, 38) we learn that Julius Classicianus was made pro- 
curator in Britain at the time of Boudicca’s rebellion, and the 
style of our monument shows that it commemorated an eminent 
personage. There can, indeed, be no reasonable doubt that 


* As the original positions of these are uncertain, they are shown in broken 
outline on the plan (fig. 1). 

* According to Mr. Kenneth Oakley, the stone is too fine-grained for normal 
Bath stone, but is probably one of the Cotswold oolites. 
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Roach Smith was right when he made the suggestion,’ neces- 
sarily tentative on the evidence then available, that the tomb 
to which the stone known to him had belonged was that of the 
Julius Classicianus of the Aunals. A chance discovery made 
eighty-three years later provides the evidence required to turn 
his suggestion into what can hardly be less than a certainty. 

The restoration from these fragments of at least the greater 
part of the inscription may now be attempted. The centre line 
at top and bottom is approximately given by DIS and VXOR 
respectively. In the second line it is highly improbable that 
the M of [MJANIBVS was ligatured with the A, and it has accord- 
ingly been restored as a separate letter. The line is thus seen 
to be not quite truly centred on DIS, being at least 2 in. too 
far to the left. This fact raises the presumption that the stone- 
cutter may have allowed himself some latitude in the centering 
of the other lines, and more particularly of the one that follows. 
The restoration of the beginning of this third line is crucial, as 
the historical identification already put forward is involved. F 
may be restored before the surviving AB to make the tribal 
name FAB(IA). As for the letters that preceded this F, the choice 
lies between C-IVL-C-F- (giving the deceased’s’ filiation, and as- 
suming that father and son both bore the common combination 
of praenomen and nomen Gaius Julius) and C-IVLI- simply. The 
latter, which omits the filiation, can be restored, with rather 
generous spacing between the letters, if the line is assumed to 
have been exacily centred on DIS, It is open, however, to the 
very serious objection that such an omission (according to Pro- 
fessor R. G. Collingwood) would be very unusual in an inscrip- 
tion of this kind. Moreover, if the filiation is restored, the line 
is brought to such a length that it is symmetrical with MANIBVS. 
The longer restoration is therefore adopted here. 

The restoration of the lines on the lower block presents little 
difficulty. BRIT may be expanded to BRITANN, while the word 
of which an initial | remains at the end of the next line was 
almost certainly INFELIX. 

The inscription thus far restored is shown on pl. 1v and may 
be translated thus: In memory of Gaius Julius Alpinus Classi- 
cianus, of the Fabian tribe, son of Gaius . . . and procurator 
of Britain, (this monument was set up by) his sorrowing wife 
Julia Pacata, daughter of (Julius) Indus. Details of previous 
appointments held by Classicianus in the equestrian cursus 
honorum would account for two lines which are almost certainly 
missing in the middle of the inscription. The lower block, the 
* Illustrations of Roman London, 28. 
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upper surface of which does not appear to be original, falls short 
of the height of its fellow by 1 ft., and it is reasonable to assume 
that the whole consisted of two blocks, or courses of blocks, of 
equal height. The missing foot would be exactly filled by two lines 
of lettering of the same size and interlinear spacing as those still 
existing on the lower block.’ The original height of the inscribed 
face would thus be ¢ ft., while its length (i.e. the length of the 
longest surviving line, the third) was about 7 ft. 4 in. 

Julius Classicianus* was sent to Britain as procurator in 
A.D. 61 to succeed Decianus Catus. The latter had fled to Gaul 
after the outbreak of Boudicca’s rebellion, for which his mis- 
management had been largely responsible. The new procurator 
seems to have had some regard for the interests of the pro- 
vincials, and was at variance with the legate Suetonius, upon 
whose activities he was probably intended to act as a check.? 
That he died while in office is proved by our inscription, and 
there is good reason to believe that his death took place within 
a few years of his appointment.* His father-in-law must have 
been that Julius Indus who in a.p. 21 sided with the Romans 
in a revolt of the Treveri led by his compatriot and enemy 
Julius Florus (4unals, iii, 42). Indus was the commander of ° 
a regiment of cavalry, almost certainly that which became known 
as the ala Indiana, and which later saw service in this country. 
His daughter Julia Pacata, to be the wife of a man who was 
appointed to a procuratorship in a.p. 61, may well have been 
born about the time of the revolt, and Mr. Hawkes suggests 
that her cognomen Pacata may refer to the pacification of the 
Treveri, in which her father took such a prominent part. 

The inscription must originally have been set in a funeral 
monument of some pretension. To this monument probably 
belonged the terminal ornament (Roman London, pl. iv) and 
some of the other architectural fragments found with the upper 
portion of the inscription in 1852, as well as the dressed block 
(2 ft. sin. long, 1 ft. 6in. high, and 2 ft. wide) that had been 


* For reasons of space no indication of the existence of these lines has been 
shown on pl. tv. 

* He is also mentioned on an inscription at Lyons (C.J.L. vi, 33805 = 9363). 

3 Professor Collingwood points out that Tacitus, in his desire to glorify Sueto- 
nius as the representative of military glory, does not do justice to Classicianus 
and his attempts at peaceful settlement. 

4 A procurator of Britain named Augustanus probably held office during the 
sixties, and may, therefore, have succeeded Classicianus. I am indebted to 
Mr. E. B. Birley and Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes for this information, and for the 
statement that follows. 

5 C.LL. vii, 66. 
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placed next to the recently discovered lower portion. On the 
face of this lower portion, however, were traces of mortar unlike 
that used by the bastion-builders, and this implies the re-use 
of the stones of the monument as building material at some 
period prior to the construction of the bastion. Such previous 
re-use might also explain the above-mentioned reduction in 
height of the lower portion. The identification of fragments 
of this monument among the various materials utilized by the 
bastion-builders therefore becomes all the more hazardous, and 
any suggestions as to its structural character are necessarily 
tentative. ‘There is some likelihood, however, that the burial, 
which would of course be a cremation, was placed in a large 
free-standing altar-shaped tomb. Fragments of such a monu- 
ment are in Trier Museum, and include a terminal ornament 
similar to the London example,’ while structures of this type 
also occur at Pompeii.’ 

Where the tomb originally stood will probably never be 
known. We may imagine it to have been somewhere on the 
adjacent slopes of the eastern hill of the city, perhaps within 
the area later enclosed by the wall. 

The discovery of this, the earliest monument known from 
London, provides not only a dated example of fine Roman 
lettering, but a happy instance of the conjunction of historical 
and archaeological evidence. Its remains have found a fitting 
home in the British Museum. 


* Espérandieu, Bas-reliefs, statues, et bustes de la Gaule Romaine, vi, 5174 
(Neumagen). A restoration of the Trinity Place fragments on these lines is 
suggested by Lethaby (Londinium, Architecture and the Crafts,112—-14), but he 
makes the inscribed part too short. 

* Mau, Pompeii, pl. 1x, and figs. 232, 233. 

> Among large inscriptions it must be one of the two earliest known from 
Britain, its only rival being the Cogidubnus inscription at Chichester. 





The Great Seal of England: some notes 


and su PP estIOns 


By Hirary Jenkinson, F.S.A. 
[Read 16th May 1935] 
THE WORK OF A. B. AND ALLAN WYON 

To commemorate Queen Victoria’s Jubilee a work on she Great 
Seals of England by Alfred Benjamin Wyon, who died in 1884, 

was completed and published by his brother Allan in 1887;* both 
had the special qualification that they held the Office of Seal- 
Engraver to Her Majesty as their father and grandfather had 
held it before them ; and their work has remained the standard 
authority on the subject. It seems suitable in the present year 
to see how much the discoveries of nearly fifty years have added 
to it. 

In some senses their book is remarkablycomplete. In addition 
to their own collections they drew upon the contents of nearly 
seventy muniment rooms; and, beginning with four seals of 
Saxon kings before Edward Confessor and with the two seals 
of that monarch, were able to illustrate, with remarkably good 
impressions in many cases, 190 Great Seals and counterseals of 
English Kings, Queens, Parliaments, and Protectors ; and to dis- 
entangle with considerable success the compiicated chronological 
relations between (for example) the seven or eight Great Seals 
of Edward III. Certainly they left the subject very much clearer 
than they found it. 


PROCEDURE IN CONNEXION WITH THE GREAT SEAL 


On the historical side it is true there is much to be added to 
their Appendices and Introductions: thanks to the labours of 
Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte,* the late Professor Tout 3 and one or 
two others we know a good deal more now about the organiza- 
tion and personnel of the Chancery ; and there is more yet to 
be known. Even in regard to the Great Seal itself—the manu- 
facture, cost, and design of the 200 odd matrices which have been 


* Allan Wyon published also in 1894 Additional Notes upon the Great 
Seals of England, in Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. This and other notes by himself 
and his brother in the same series will be mentioned below; but I have cited 
throughout their major work simply as ‘Wyon’. 

* Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal of England, 1926. 

3 Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, 1920, etc. 
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in use during the last nine centuries—a certain amount of infor- 
mation has come to hand since 1887, and more is yet to come: 
and in regard to the procedure connected with its use there is 
definitely a great deal to be discovered or brought together. 
Financial records of the medieval period, which have as yet 
hardly begun to be published, will certainly yield some, perhaps 
much, information as to cost, engravers’ names, and dates : and 
Professor R. H. George of Brown University showed me, not 
long ago, that sources no more remote than the Szate Papers, 
Treasury Books, and Privy Council Registers held considerable in- 
formation of a similar kind at a later date.’ In regard to pro- 
cedure I would instance as examples of new points which have 
been brought to light since Wyon’s time the discoveries of 
Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte concerning the use of the Half-Seal 
and concerning those hundreds of thousands of Legal Writs, 
nominally issued under the Great Seal, which from very early 
times carried actually a spot of wax no larger than a little finger 
nail: and even in regard to these fresh information has accrued 
since Sir Henry’s Noses were published. Other matters of a like 
nature readily suggest themselves: medieval forgeries of the Great 
Seal—or at least the appending of genuine impressions to very 
ungenuine documents—which have been discussed in the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries more than once in recent years ; 
the very early practice of issuing certain Royal Charters in duplicate, 
each with its impression of the Great Seal, a practice which as 
I have lately found reason to believe* began before the practice 
of Enrolment; the exceedingly interesting question of the rules 
which govern the use of the Great Seal for the purposes of Diplo- 
macy and the conventions of phraseology for the documents 
associated with it; the tangle of preliminary processes which in 
later years accompanied the issue of letters under the Great 
Seal—all these and many others have been the subject at least 
of inquiry; though in many cases we‘have still learnt little 
more than the extent of our ignorance. Even the small point of 
the materials used for post-medieval impressions of the Great 
Seal (the latest development of which is seen in the practice of 
the present day 3) has yet to be investigated. 


* | hope to make further use in another paper of some of the notes Professor 
George was good enough to give me for the period 1660-88. 

* The City of Norwich possesses duplicate copies of a Charter of Richard I, 
each with the Great Seal appended. 

> When this paper was read an impression of the present Great Seal in the 
new hard material (a cellulose acetate moulding compound known as Cellomold) 
was shown by the courtesy of the Crown Office. 
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Such studies are, of course, highly specialized and most of 
them have been made possible only by the vast increase in the 
publication of documents during the last fifty years. It would 
be unfair to criticize the Wyons for not enlightening us in 
regard to them nor do I propose to deal further with them in the 
present paper: indeed anything like full knowledge in many 
cases must wait upon the ultimate synthesis of innumerable small 
indications which will emerge from time to time almost acci- 
dentally from the researches of numerous scholars in very varying 
fields. But it seems right that these new aspects of the study we 
are considering should be mentioned, and the importance of at 
least some of them emphasized. I would take this opportunity 
to beg all who are concerned in the publication of documents to 
give us the fullest opportunities of obtaining from their Lists 
and Calendars the material we require: there are still Calendars 
of Deeds prepared and published whose editors think it un- 
necessary to mention even the presence of Seals. 


SOME ADDENDA TO WYON 


On the other hand on the purely iconographic side the Wyons’ 
work, with its numerous plates, will probably remain for a long 
time our principal authority, and it is very desirable that as 


more and more collections are examined and we gain fresh 
information on such points as the precise periods covered by the 
Seals they listed, or the existence of others which they did not 
know, this knowledge should be made public. Nor will it be 
improper to test when occasion offers the accuracy of their work. 
I propose in the present article to record the resuit of six 
investigations which have suggested themselves recently. 


THE GREAT SEAL SINCE 1887 


The first matter is obviously that of the further Great Seals 
which have been in use since the Wyons’ work was published. 
They number at present four. First there is one issued in May 
1900 for Queen Victoria: it shows a much later portrait of the 
Queen and the legend VICTORIA - DEI -GRATIA - BRITT - REGINA- 
FID.DEF-IND-IMP- The second is the Great Seal of King 
Edward VII issued in May 1904, with the legend EDWARDVS 
VilD:G: BRITT: ET TERRARVM TRANSMAR : QVZ IN DIT : SVNT 
BRIT: REX F:D:IND:IMP- Finally we have the two Great Seals 
of His Majesty King George V. The first is remarkable in that 
it substitutes a standing portrait of the Sovereign in naval uni- 
form for the normal equestrian figure. Apart from the two Map 
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Seals of the Commonwealth period" there is only one other 
Great Seal (the second Seal of Queen Anne,’ made after the 
Act of Union with Scotland in 1707, and having a figure of 
Britannia on the reverse) which does not show an equestrian 
portrait: though that of William 1V 3 introduced emblematical 
shipping into the background. The legend reads GEORGIVS V 
D:G: BRITT: ET TERRARVM TRANSMAR QVAZ IN DIT SVNT BRIT: 

REX F:D:IND:IMP: In his second seal His Majesty has restored 
the equestrian figure. This seal came into use in April 1930: 

the legend reads GEORGIVS - V- D-G-MAG-BR-HIB-ET- TERR- 
TRANSMAR: QVAE -IN- DIT-SVNT- BRIT. REX F:D: IND: IMP: 


THE GREAT SEAL OF HENRY V AFTER THE TREATY 
OF TROYES (1420) 


It is worth while mentioning here a small matter concerning 
the Great Seal of this King. Wyon‘ points out that the Treaty 
contained a provision affecting the French title of Henry V, 
which was to be, during the lifetime of his father-in-law, not 
Rex Francie but Heres Regni Francie; and cites from Rymer > an 
order to the Chancellor of the Exchequer about the engraving 
of a Seal to accord with this change, but adds that the order in 
question was apparently not carried into effect. 

Two points may be made in regard to this. In the first place 
Wyon has not cited his authorities very correctly: for the Treaty 
of Troyes ° did not (as he suggests) lay down a new style to be 
used by Henry V but only provided that he should abstain 
from using Rex Francie, and that the King of France should 
describe him in French documents as Heres Regni Francie: and 
moreover the order of Henry V was not for the making of a 
new seal but for the alteration of an existing one (probably the 
seal of the Exchequer) which was in the custody of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The second point concerns the frag- 
ment (recently discovered and to be described elsewhere’) of an 
impression of a seal of Richard III for his Common Bench of 
Ireland; on the reverse of which there appears the word heres.° 

; a pls. xxx, XXxXI. 7 Wyon, pl. xxi. 3 Wyon, pl. LI. 

* 5. 49. 5 Foedera, ix (1729), 915. 

* See the text given by Rymer, ix, gor and gI9. 

7 See p. 22, note 3, and p. 25, note 4, below. The seal is on a document in 
ve Irish section of the Exchequer, K. R., Accounts at the Public Record Office 
(E. to1/248/17). 

* The fragments of the legend remaining and legible are Ricardus dei gr. . 
rex anglie heres... minus hibernie. ‘There is apparently a large fleur-de-lis 
between the rex and anglie and another between [do]minus and hibernie but 
practically no space between anglie and heres: Ricardus is the result of certainly 
one, probably two, clumsy alterations. 
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The matrix of this seal was unquestionablyaltered for Richard III 
from one of earlier date: and since heres is applicable only to 
Henry V * it seems clear that it must have been one of that King. 
It is a not improbable inference, since apparently some order, 
not yet traced, was duly carried out in regard to the Irish seals 
of Henry V, that the specific order of the same King to his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ which was given on the same day 
as the orders to Sheriffs for the proclamation of the Treaty,’ was 
also executed : and if this order related (as we have suggested) 
to the Exchequer Seal, we may add that there is at least a pos- 
sibility that the Great Seal also was modified or re-engraved, and 
that impressions not only of an Exchequer Seal bearing the heres 
wording but also of an unrecorded Great Seal of Henry V simi- 
larly distinguished may yet come to light. 


THE GREAT SEALS OF EDWARD IV, EDWARD V, AND 
RICHARD III 


This investigation was prompted by the discovery * of an in- 
complete Great Seal of Richard III (illustrated here, pl. v, a) 
the design of which did not correspond with the only one 
portrayed by Wyon 5 (also illustrated here, pl. v, 4). Wyon’s 
statement © is that the two sides of this seal (except, of course, 
for alterations of the name) are ‘identical with those of the 
Fourth Seal of Edward IV and of Edward V’. Concerning 
Edward V he says,’ ‘No impression, to my knowledge, exists 
showing the use of a Great Seal during this short period’, but 
adds a quotation from Speed implying the use by Edward V of 
ay father’s seal. The ‘Fourth Seal’ of Edward IV he says* 
is ‘exactly the same as the Third Seal, except in the Counter- 
em where a small globe with a small spike on the top in high 
relief appears . .. just above the hind-quarters of the horse’. 
The ‘Third Seal’ is separately illustrated.? The dates covered 
by these two seals of Edward IV are, according to the same 
author, the period of the King’s second reign (1471-83): and 
he cites examples of the use of the Third from eighteen 

* It might, of course, appear on the seal of a Prince: but I think the possi- 
bility is almost certainly excluded by the nature of the fragment under discussion. 

* The deletion of Rex Francie and the insertion of the Heres phrase are 


actually mentioned in the instructions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

3 Rymer, ix, 916. 

* On Duchy of Lancaster, Royal Charters (D.L. 10), no. 392, at the Public 
Record Office. 

5 Wyon, pl. xvi, no. 92. ° p. 64. 7 p. 63. 

* p. 62: illustrated pl. x11 B, nos. 87 a, 88 a. 

9 Wyon, pl. xv, nos. 87, 88. © pp. 61 and 158. 
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sources, but knows* of only two impressions of the Fourth, 
both in the British Museum. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that Birch’s volume,’ 
though published in the same year as Wyon’s, adopts here (as 
in other cases—for instance those of Henry III and Edward III) 
a different numeration: so that the British Museum ‘ Third’ 
seal of Edward IV is Wyon’s ‘ Fifth’ 3 and the British Museum’s 
‘Fourth’ and ‘Fifth’ are Wyon’s ‘ Third’ and ‘ Fourth’, in 
addition to which Douet d’Arcq,* for the three seals of this King 
which he described in 1868, used yet another numeration. 
Moreover it is an unfortunate feature of Wyon’s work that we 
are never told which of the examples cited in the text is the one 
selected for illustration in the Plates: we have merely a general 
statement in the Introduction that the casts for the illustrations 
‘were specially taken for this book by Mr. Robert Ready, of 
the British Museum’. 

We may begin by commenting— 

(i) that practical experiment > confirms Wyon’s statement 
as to the adaptation of Edward IV’s seal by Richard III; but 
that 

(ii) the seal of Richard III illustrated by him resembles the 
‘Third’, not the ‘ Fourth’, of Edward IV in the matter of the 
globe ; and 

(iii) that Birch® ascribes a sulphur cast, of unknown origin, 
to the reign of Edward V: stating that it differs from the Seal 
of Edward IV only in having the ‘small shrine, on King’s sceptre 
replaced . .. by small star or knob on a slender rod’. 

We may dispose at once of the last statement. The cast Birch 
cites does not show this peculiarity in the sceptre: it is seen in 
the cast’ which he describes under his no. 313; but that he 
calls a seal of Edward IV, and indeed it appears to be the cast 
used by Wyon for his illustration of the ‘Fourth’ Seal® of that 
King! In point of fact the alleged peculiarity of the sceptre is 

* ‘p. G2. 

, Satine of Seals in the Department of MSS. in the British Museum, 1887, etc. 

3 The so-called ‘ French’ Seal; to be mentioned again below. 

+ Collection de Sceaux, iii: the first seal he mentions (no. 10045) is Wyon’s 
Fifth and his ‘Second’ (10046) Wyon’s Fourth. His ‘third’ is a cast of 
English provenance which I have not identified. I have to thank Monsieur 
Courteault, Director of the Archives Nationales, for a note on this subject. 


5 | fitted a cast from a seal of Richard III (with the name deleted) to a mould 
from one of Edward IV. 

° British Museum Catalogue, i, no. 318. 

7 Numbered 111, 9: it is wrongly described by Birch as though the reverse did 
not show the ‘ globe’. 


* Wyon, pl. x11 B, no. 874. 
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almost certainly due to an imperfection either in the cast or in 
the impression from which it was made. 

We pass then to a consideration of the two pairs of seals of 
Edward IV and Richard III and the curious globe which is the 
sole distinction between the ‘Third’ and ‘Fourth’ of King 
Edward. It has been suggested that this last is a rather early 
occurrence of the globular adornment on this part of a horse’s 
trappings which is a well-known feature in representations of 
equestrian figures, including some Royal Seals of later date." 
Apart from the question of date I myself find it rather difficult 
to believe in the alteration of a Seal solely in order to include 
this feature: especially as the engraver has not troubled to in- 
dicate any attachments—it appears to hover—and it interrupts 
the pattern of the background. This question, however, be- 
comes comparatively immaterial in the light of other discoveries. 
Examination of the impressions of the ‘ Third’ and ‘ Fourth’ 
Seals of Edward IV cited by Wyon, in conjunction with his 
plates, reveals two rather startling facts. In the first place the 
Seal pictured by him in illustration of the ‘ Third’ shows a very 
obvious ghost—a patch suggesting the careless filling of a flaw 
either in the matrix of the Seal or in the mould from which 
Wyon’s cast was made—in the place where the ‘globe’ might be. 
Secondly, examples of the ‘ Third’ seal cited by him prove * on 
examination in every case to have the ‘globe’: in other words 
they do not differ at all from the ‘ Fourth’; and she original? of 
Wyon’s ‘ Third’ (globeless) seal has yet to be found. 

I should have adopted without hesitation one of the two ex- 
planations based on the supposition of a flaw given above, were 
it not that the Seals of Richard III raise a fresh difficulty. Here 
again I can find no trace (other than unidentified casts in the 
possession of the British Museum‘ and the Society of Anti- 
quaries *) of the original from which Wyon’s plate is derived, 
all the examples he cites (and one or two others) proving on 
inspection to have the ‘globe’; but in addition Wyon’s picture 


* I am indebted to Mr. G. E. Kruger Gray and Mr. J. G. Mann for notes 
on this subject. 

? With one exception (which could not be found) all the eighteen examples 
cited by Wyon have been examined ; together with a few others not mentioned 
by him. I have to thank the custodians of the Collections concerned (twenty in 
number) for much courteous assistance. 

3 The Society of Antiquaries and the British Museum both possess casts 
similar to that used by Wyon for his illustration of the ‘Third’ Seal. The 
Museum cast (numbered A. 87: Birch’s Cata/ogue, no. 317) will be the subject 
of further observation below. 

4 A. 88: no. 323 in the catalogue. . 5 Here reproduced. 
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of the equestrian reverse differs from them all in another point 
—it shows a quite distinct and very peculiar rendering of the 
Ric in the legend ; and lacks the well-marked cross which in all 
the originals precedes the King’s name. 

What is the explanation? Had Edward IV after his restora- 
tion two Great Seals (I exclude the ‘French’ one,’ to be 
mentioned below) ? and if so what has become of any impressions 
of the ‘ Third’, the globeless one ? and what is the meaning of 
the patch on it—just where the ‘globe’ might be—in Wyon’s 
picture? On the other hand, if he had only one, what is the 
origin of Wyon’s ‘ Third’ and its patch? And in any case how 
do we explain the two Seals of Richard III? 

Obviously until a considerably larger number of Seals on 
documents dated between 1471 and 1485 has been examined it 
is impossible to make a final pronouncement: but personally I 
believe that Edward 1V (after his restoration), Edward V, and 
Richard III had only one Great Seal between them, and that 
the globe (whatever its meaning may be) will be found on all 
impressions. The explanation of Wyon’s ‘Third’ Seal of 
Edward IV, of the ghosts of the ‘ globe’ in his pictures and of 
the two renderings of Ric is one which I hesitate to put forward 
because of certain potential inferences which it involves: but I 
feel obliged to offer two more small pieces of evidence. First, 
there is in the British Museum a cast,’ with the ghost of a ‘globe’, 
which purports to be from an original (also in the British 
Museum %) on which the ‘ globe’ is fully developed. Secondly 
the curious curly R in Wyon’s illustration of the reverse of 
Richard III’s Seal is very closely paralleled in one place (and 
in no other to my knowledge) ; and that place is the obverse of 
the same seal.* ‘The conclusion seems inevitable that the peculiar 
features in Wyon’s illustrations and text which have given us so 
much trouble are due to the peculiar skill of his cast-maker. 
Actually I am afraid there is little doubt* that the cast for 
Wyon’s plate® of the reverse of Richard’s seal is made up from 


* Wyon’s ‘ Fifth Seal’. 7 A. 87: see Catalogue no. 317. 

3 Cott, Ch. v, g: Catalogue no. 315. 

* I have actually placed a mould of the Ric from the obverse of an original at 
the Public Record Office on the cast of the reverse in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries which is apparently the same as that used by Wyon: and 
it fitted, considering that the cast is a sulphur one, quite well. 

5 A comparison of Casts A. 87 (Edward IV) and A. 88 (Richard III) in the 
British Museum to my mind proves the point. The numbers in the Catalogue 
are 317 and 323. 

* Wyon, no. 92: compare the details in this also with those in British 
Museum A. 88. 
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the reverse of a seal of Edward JV with the Ric inserted from the 
obverse of a genuine seal of Richard: which suggests alarming 
possibilities in regard to the rest of Wyon’s illustrations. 


THE FIRST GREAT SEAL OF CHARLES II 


It was known before 1887 that Charles II, on assuming in 
1649, while in exile, the Kingly Title, had had a new Great Seal 
made; but the only impression seen by Wyon‘ was an almost 
unrecognizable fragment in the British Museum.’ In 1915 a 
much better example was discovered among the Clarendon 
Papers? at Oxford, on a commission dated 1oth May 1649 to 
Edward Hyde and Lord Cottington, as plenipotentiaries in 
Spain; and was described in the Bodleian Quarterly Record * and in 
The Times*: it is a fine impression but lacks the head of the King 
onthe obverse. The perfect impression here reproduced (pl. v1) 
was brought to myattention bythe owner, Mrs. Walker Heneage, 
of Coker Court, Somerset, who very kindly allowed it to be 
exhibited to the Society. It is attached to Letters Patent dated in 
Jersey, 8th February 1650, granting a change of arms to Richard 
Steward, LL.D., Dean of the Chapel Royal. The writing of this 
document (a good formal Italic) is interesting: clearly Charles II, 
though he hada Chancellor, and a Great Seal, had not any of his 
Chancery Clerks with him.° 

Although in general it follows the established English con- 
ventions, this first Great Seal of Charles II is markedly un- 
English in its style and definitely in advance of its predecessors 
in its execution: the engraving is indeed of a very high order. 
From this point of view it is interesting to contrast (for example) 
the somewhat sophisticated lion and unicorn supporting the 
enthroned figure with their prototypes in the seals of James I 
and Charles I:7 the position is the same or similar, but the turn 
given by the foreign engraver to these familiar English figures 
is very noticeable. Other details reproduced from the third and 
fourth seals of Charles I are the rose and crown and the shield 
of arms in the background of the reverse. On the other hand 
the interesting view of London Bridge seen on the equestrian 


* Pl. xxxv. See also a note by Allan Wyon in Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc., 
], p. 142 (1894). 

* On a grant dated 18th September 1649. 

3 Bodleian Library, MS. Clarendon 37, f. 94. 

* Vol. i, p. 199. 5 rgth October rgrr. 

° The use of a Special Set Hand in the Chancery (and in other Courts) was 
abolished by Parliament in 1650 but reintroduced at the Restoration. 

7 Wyon, pls. xx1v—xxix. 
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the side of the second, third and fourth seals* of Charles I disappears; * 
_"s and the running grey-hound, which had been a familiar and pro- 
minent figure on English Great Seals from the time of the second 
Seal of Henry VIII,> is replaced by a somewhat pensive lion 
pacing in the background. 
This Seal might be said to mark the disappearance of the last 
Raat io vestige of the medieval (saving, of course, the actual convention 
aie of the two positions in which the Sovereign is figured) from our 
sa . English Royal Great Seals: were it not that in the first Great 
} Seal* engraved after the Restoration, Charles II reverted, no 
» to doubt deliberately, to the style of his Father’s reign, where a 


certain element of debased medieval is still seen in the clumsy 
5 In . 

i a attitude of the horsed figure.5 There was also, perhaps, a con- 
scious revulsion from the correct and quite un-medieval style 








pe of the equestrian figures used by the Cromwells. In the third 
ai, and fourth Seals of Charles IL” (the second and third after the 
hy Restoration) there is a final break-away from the medieval : 7 
a indeed they seem to have been considerably influenced by the 
oe" French classicism of the design now under discussion. 
shia The matrices of this Seal were presumably those which, 
II, according to Clarendon,” were lost after the battle of Worcester 
3 ea in 1651. 

adi SEALS OF ABSENCE AND SEALS FOR FRENCH AFFAIRS 
un- ; Wyon’s Account 

sors fl There is considerable confusion in Wyon’s account of the 
der. | duplication which resulted from the fact that for various reasons 
ple) it was sometimes necessary for documents requiring the authen- 
the tication of the Great Seal to be executed in more than one 
es I place at the same time. Wyon has endeavoured to cover these 
urn by means of three rather technical phrases—‘Seals of Presence’, 
res ff ‘Seals of Absence’, and ‘Seals for French Affairs’: but the 
and | use of technical names implies rigidity of procedure; and the 
ield § addition of new evidence since 1887, together with some re- 
and j ' Wyon, pls. xxviI—xx1x. 

lan * It reappears in a number of post-Restoration Seals: it was also used in the 


Cromwell Seals. 
> 3 Wyon, pl. xvit, no. too. It figures thereafter in the third Seal of Henry 
4 VIII and in the Seals of Edward VI, James I, and Charles I and reappears in 
; the first post-Restoration Seal of Charles II. 

4 Wyon, pl. xxxvi. 5 See Wyon, pls. xxvill, xxix. 

° Wyon, pls. xxxvu and xxxvill. 
: 7 This remark applies only to the Great Seal properly so called. In certain 
4 Departmental Great Seals, which I hope to describe elsewhere, the medieval 
element lingers to a later date. ® Cited in Bodleian Quarterly Record, loc. cit. 
Cc 
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examination of that which Wyon actually used, makes it clear 
that this terminology as employed by him is misleading. He 
probably took the first two from an article on the Great Seals 
of Edward III and some later Kings which was published by 
Robert Willis in 1845;' but Willis had merely used them, as 
he expressly states,’ ‘ for the sake of distinction’ upon discover- 
ing the concurrent use of two seals at certain times; applying 
the term ‘Seal of Absence’ to the seal which was used in 
England when the King was absent from the realm. ‘Seals 
for French Affairs’ is apparently a description developed by 
Wyon himself; partly perhaps on a hint contained in Willis’s 
article, partly as a result of some new discoveries of his own. 

We may begin by summarizing briefly Wyoe's statements 
in this matter. He tells us first of a ‘third’ or ‘smaller’ seal 
of Henry III which according to him? that Monarch took 
abroad with him probably in 1262 and certainly in 1263. 
Wyon’s statement, which is probably based on Hardy’s Cazsa- 
logue of Chancellors . . . (1843),* is not quite correct: he has 
quoted part of Hardy’s references as applying to the year 1262, 
whereas they relate to 1263. However, the material fact that 
Henry III about this time had one great seal with him in 
France while another was in use in England, may be taken as 
established. Indeed entries on the Close Roll of 1262 which 
were not used by either Hardy or Wyon seem to prove that the 
statement may be taken as correct in respect of that year: for 
we find 5 that on 23rd September a letter passed the Great Seal 
in England which was warranted per breue de Magno Sigillo 
(presumably in France): and the same authority shows® that 
John Maunsel gave up the charge of this seal in France at 
some date between 6th October and 1oth October.’ This last 
point is particularly interesting because, as Mr. Stamp has re- 
cently shown,® Maunsel was Secretary to the King and much 
concerned with foreign affairs. Wyon does not distinguish this 
Seal by any special title. 

The next cases cited by Wyon are considerably later. Edward 
III going abroad in 1338 takes his Great Seal with him and 
another (which Wyon calls the Seal of Absence) is left for use 
at home: and the same practice is followed, according to Wyon,? 

* Archaeological Fournal, ii, 14. * Ibid., p. 21. 

+P. 26. * P. 20, note 2. 

5 See the Public Record Office C/ose Ro// volume, p. 88: cf. similar evidence 
for the year 1260 in Calendar of Patent Rolls, p. 67. 


° P. 156. 7 I am indebted to Mr. Stamp for a note on this subject. 
® Historical Essays in Honour of Fames Tait (Manchester, 1933), Pp. 309. 


* Pp. 33, 34- 
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in the case of another’ extra seal during various absences of 
the King between 1340 and 1360, the extra seal being got out 
on each occasion for use in England during the King’s absence 
and put away again on his return. 

With the next reign we come to the first of the seals described 
by Wyon as for French Affairs: and here we have to note a dis- 
tinction, which is not brought out by him, between two groups 
of the Seals so described. In the first place we have a series of 
four seals* used for diplomatic purposes on four single occa- 
sions, not bearing any special inscription indicating a particular 
purpose (such as is seen in the special seals of Edward I and 
Edward II for Scottish Affairs) nor showing (with one possible 
exception) any evidence of being specially designed ; two of them 
being, in fact, mere revivals of old seals. ‘Thus the Seal for French 
Affairs of Richard II is used, according to Wyon,’ once only 
and is an adaptation of Edward III’s ‘Fourth Seal of Presence *: 
similarly the seal attached to the Treaty of Troyes (which Wyon 
only calls ‘the Silver Seal’ but which has as much title as that 
of Richard II to be called ‘ French’) is a revival of the First 
Seal of Henry IV;* which was a modification of the old Brétigny 
seal of Edward III, used also as an ordinary Great Seal by 
Richard II, and (with a further slight modification) by Henry 
VI. Then there is the Fifth Seal of Edward IV, which is 
unique in this series in that it is a seal not otherwise known and 
is not, apparently, a modification of any old one. The only 
reasons for calling it a seal for French affairs are first that the 
single example known is attached to the Treaty of Amiens and 
secondly that the fleur-de-lis is used to separate words in the 
legend; and the last piece of evidence is somewhat discounted 
by the use of this symbol (noted above) on an Irish Seal of 
Henry V. Finally there is the curious seal of Henry VII, 
attached to a confirmation of the Treaty of Etaples in 1492, 
which we shall mention again below. 

What I have called the second group of Wyon’s ‘Seals for 
French Affairs’ is formed by the four Seals* dating from the 
reign of Henry VI; i.e. from the period when an English king 
was, as a result of the Treaty of Troyes, king also of France. 


' 'The engraving of what Wyon describes as the ‘ second Seal of Absence’ was 
presumably due to the same reason as that of the third ‘Seal of Presence ’—the 
adoption of the title Rex Francie. 

* Wyon (p. 42) would make it five, for he includes the 4u//a of goldsmiths’ 
work used by Henry VIII in 1527 for his Treaty with Francis I. 

3 P. 42: it was used to seal an acknowledgement of the payment of part of 
the Queen’s Dowry. 

+ Wyon, p. 47. 5 Wyon, pl. x1 a and B, nos. 79 B toE and 80BtoE. 
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The seal of Henry VII just mentioned might, from the point 
of view of its design (to be described later), be included. in this 


group. 
The Circumstances which gave rise to these Seals 


In the first place we must observe that the need for a supple- 
mentary Great Seal arose much earlier and much more often 
than Wyon suggests. The Dialogus de Scaccario' tells us that so 
early as the reign of Henry II it had been found necessary to 
have two Great Seals, one of which was ‘deambulatory’ (i.e. it 
accompanied the King and his Court on their progresses) while 
one was kept at the Treasury: and it is clear that Wyon’s list 
of occasions when absence of the Sovereign from England 
caused an abnormal procedure might be considerably enlarged 
by examples taken from the reigns of more than one King; 
even though impressions of ‘extra’ seals brought into use in 
this way may not yet have been discovered. Thus Richard I, 
during his absence on Crusade, left behind for use in England 
(as Tout has pointed out *) a ‘small’ seal the identity of which 
has not yet been established:*? John during his absences in 
Normandy apparently sealed there the letters of which we have 
copies on the special Norman Rolls; and it is fairly certain that 
many writs which were not subject to enrolment must have 
continued meanwhile to issue in England under another seal: 
Henry III’s Seal was undoubtedly duplicated at a date con- 
siderably earlier than that given above:* and we can well 
imagine that the absences of Edward I and Edward II from 
England produced like arrangements.> I have not made an in- 
tensive study of this matter, but the works of Sir Henry Maxwell 
Lyte and the late Professor Tout, already cited, have brought 
to our notice a number of fresh cases when the Great Seal was 
undoubtedly duplicated owing to the King’s absence abroad; 
the Record Office List of Chancery Rolls, taken with the various 
Calendars of Enrolments, would supply a catalogue of occasions 
when, for the same reason, the use of two seals is at least a 
probable supposition. A careful perusal of the rolls themselves 
might very probably add some definite evidence; and we may 


* Oxford edition, p. 107. * Chapters .. ., 1,148,149. 

3 I cannot agree with Tout in identifying this positively with the second seal 
mentioned by the Dia/ogus as being kept at the Treasury: under Henry II this 
was apparently as close a copy as possible of the ‘ deambulatory’ seal. 

4 See Tout, Chapters . . ., i, 149; with the passages cited from Patent 
Rolls of 1230, 1242, and 1253. See also on the Patent Rol/ of 1254 (Calendar, 
pp. 384, 386) mention of grants, ‘ by the Seal of England’. 

5 See, in fact, upon this point Tout, Chapters . . ., li, 64, 68, 301. 
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hope that originals surviving from one or other of these periods 
will presently be added to Wyon’s list—possibly in considerable 
numbers. It is also not impossible that examination of further 
examples, in French or other repositories, of original treaties 
sealed with the Great Seal of this country may disclose one or 
two more examples of abnormal sealing similar to those cited 
above as resulting from diplomatic requirements. 

Now we have here already four distinct possibilities for the 
development of a duplicate Great Seal. 

(i) There is the constantly recurring and regular need for 
sealing routine documents, such as legal Writs, at the centre of 
Royal Administration (i.e. in London) at times when the King 
himself and his Great Seal are ‘deambulatory’. 

(ii) There is the need which arises at intervals during the 
medieval period as the result of the absence of English Kings 
from this country—generally in France. 

(iii) There is the diplomatic need which arises on isolated 
occasions when Treaties or similar documents are to be authenti- 
cated abroad. 

(iv) There is the need which arises when a large new depart- 
ment of public business is added to the tasks of Central 
Administration and something like a branch Chancery becomes 
necessary. 

Let us take these in order. 


(i) The Extra Seal for Domestic and Routine Work 


Of the supplementary Great Seals which undoubtedly resulted 
from the nomad habits of early Kings Wyon has said practically 
nothing; nor have subsequent writers investigated the matter 
systematically or endeavoured to identify the impressions of a 
second seal which (one would think) must have survived in at 
least a few instances. In France the same need was met by the 
institution of a special seal, surviving impressions of which cover 
a period of over two centuries: ' a seal which differed generally 
to a marked extent from the design of the contemporary Great 
Seal, and was invariably distinguished by a legend in which it 
was stated to be the king’s seal in absentia magni ordinatum. This 
phrase has led to its being called the Sea/ of Absence or by some 
authorities” the Sceau Ordonné: but note that if the former 
phrase be used the absence is that of the Great Seal, not of the 
Sovereign. 


‘ Douet d’Arcq, Collection de Sceaux (Paris, 1863), lists (nos. 55-99) one or 
more examples for every reign except one, from Philippe de Valois to Henri II. 
* e.g. Octave Morel, La Grande Chancellerie Royale ...1328-1400 (Paris, 1900). 
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I know of no evidence that any such fixed arrangement was 
reached in England: certainly if it occurred it was not long 
lived; but it is much more probable that development in this 
country proceeded from the first along different lines. We do 
not know how long the practice described in the Dia/ogus 
(including the use of a second seal which was deliberately 
made as like to the first as possible) persisted unchanged. 
Purely as a conjecture I would advance the suggestion that 
a period of development may be looked for in the reign of 
Henry III; in which reign we find * a second seal, which was 
borrowed for use at the Chancery during one of the absences of 
the king, described indifferently as [sigi//um] quod residere con- 
sueuit ad Scaccarium (which recalls the Dia/ogus’ description) * 
and Sigillum Regis de Scaccario—which suggests a much more 
advanced stage, when the second seal was regarded as normally 
the property of the financial department. This last gives us, 
in fact, a clue to the line of development followed in England 
for the final solution of some of the difficulties caused by the 
‘deambulatory’ character of the Great Seal: which was found, 
so far as certain routine and domestic business was concerned, 
in the delegation of the right to seal, originally the prerogative 
of the Chancery, to various departments of Central Adminis- 
tration ; this right being exercised even when the Great Seal 
was not ‘absent’. Of the individual seals—resembling the 
Great Seal but carefully differentiated from it—which thus 
arose at the Exchequer and elsewhere I hope to treat in another 
places Here it must suffice to emphasize the fact that they 
provide the nearest parallel in this country to the Sceau Ordonné 
of France. . 

It must be added that this institution of departmental seals 
would not by itself have solved all the difficulties of the case : 
a powerful aid was found in the development (also traceable to 
the reign of Henry III) of the Privy Seal, which by making 
it possible for the King to ‘ warrant’ the issue of letters under 
his Great Seal when the Chancellor was not actually in attendance 
upon him made possible also the ultimate fixing of the Chancery 
at the Centre of Administration, and so rendered unnecessary 
the old (unspecialized) second Seal. 


* See the Record Office Patent Rolls, 1225-1232, p. 340. 

? In the time of the Dia/ogus the Scaccarium was still only an occasion—it 
had not yet become a place—and the second seal was kept in the Treasury. 

3 At the time this paper was read I gave a very brief sketch of the history of 
these other seals: I hope to expand this in an article to be printed in Archaeologia; 
though even that will be only a first exposition of this neglected subject. 
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(ii) Seals used at home during the King’s absence abroad 


It is to these seals that the information collected by Wyon, 
Tout, and Lyte (and we may add Rymer) mainly applies. The 
evidence shows two stages of development. At first a voyage of 
the King abroad creates much the same situation as his ‘ de- 
ambulations’ at home; and we may imagine that this was met 
by the same expedients. It is even possible that the smaller 
‘third’ seal* of Henry III portrayed by Wyon may prove to be 
an example of the seal quod residere consueuit ‘ad Scaccarium ; and 
we may add that the practice of borrowing this seal for the use 
of the Chancery Clerks while the King was out of England is 
in evidence on at least two occasions* later than that of 1230 
which we have already mentioned. However that may be, it is 
clear that administrative practice in this period was still very 
fluid: for though it was generally the more important Seal 
which accompanied the King abroad the practice was sometimes 
reversed, as for instance in 1263; and sometimes the King, 
though he took the Great Seal proper out of action _ substi- 
tuted another, did not take either with him.* In 12535 the King 
was using abroad the Seal quo utimur in Vasconia—definitely not 
a Great Seal; and on the other hand in 1298 ° we hear of sigillum 
Regis quo cum Rex erat in Vasconta uti in Anglia consueuit. 

When we reach the later period the situation is different: by 
the reign of Edward III, for instance, the other devices which 
we have noted for getting over the absence of the Great Seal 
from the seat of Government were well established. On the 
other hand we note the growth of a definite convention, of which 
earlier there was only a beginning, by which it was assumed that 
during the King’s absence from the realm the abnormal nature 
of the situation should be marked by the use of an abnormal 
Seal: and in 1340, 1342, and later we find this Seal described 
ina phrase which recurs with only slight modifications—sigi//um 
pro regimine regni Anglie ipso Rege extra idem regnum existente 


' Perhaps also the mysterious other one which Wyon (p. 23) ascribes (though 
he does not say on what evidence) to the earlier part of Henry III’s reign. 
Wyon does not reproduce this and the only evidence he gives for it is from 
a pair of casts in the British Museum (li, 18 and 19) of unknown origin: but 
according to the British Museum Catalogue (i, p. 17) this is to be equated with 
a fragment described by Douet d’Arcq (Collection de Sceaux, 10013) as belonging 
to the year 1263; concerning which date see note 3 below. 

* 1242 and 1253: see the Calendar of Patent Rolls for those dates, pp. 290 
and 210. 3 Tout, 1, 304. 

* For instance in 1253 (see Calendar of Patent Rolls already cited): also again 
much later—in 1320 (see Tout, ii, 301 and documents there cited). 

Tout, i, 293; and documents cited. Tout, ii, 68, note 5. 
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ordinatum (or deputatum)." But even now the practice is by no 
means rigid. The less formal Seal can always be called magnum 
sigillum—1t is still ‘the other Great Seal’; there is no evidence 
that any serious attempt was made to give to its matrices any dis- 
tinctive design or legend ; and so late as 1372* an old matrix 
of the ordinary Great Seal may be revived for use in England 
while the King is abroad. 

In view of these facts I cannot help regretting not only that 
Wyon should have used technical phrases in description of what 
are little more than ad hoc expedients but also, and still more, 
that Tout, who has accumulated so large a number 3 of interest- 
ing passages from Records bearing on the duplication of the 
Great Seal, should have created something of a false impression 
by labelling the substitute Seal in almost every instance with 
the words Sea/ of Absence, often in inverted commas ; although 
the documents he cites, so far as I have been able to check 
them, nowhere warrant the assumption that this phrase, or any 
similar technicality, was used by contemporaries. I do not think 
a name suggesting reasoned and rigid practice and implying a 
strong differentiation of forms should be used unless the seal 
concerned (as in the case of the Sceau Ordonné in France) is 
modified in the matter of design and legend; and modified in 
the same or a similar way in successive examples. At most 


English practice might be said to be working towards this in 
the time of Edward III and his sigi//um pro regimine regni Anglie 
.. . deputatum: but this rather clumsy phrase was not repeated 
in any way in the legend of the seal or seals to which it was 
applied nor was it even, so far as is known, reflected in the 
language of the documents to which such seals were appended. 


iii. Special Seals used for Diplomatic purposes 


Of the Seals mentioned above as appended to various diplo- 
matic instruments, I do not propose to say much except that 
their sole claim to the title given them by Wyon is based on 
an accident—the fact that it was France which was involved in 
the diplomatic proceedings in question. On the other hand the 
use of special Seals for this purpose, even though they might be 
only old Great Seals revived, is particularly interesting in view 


* See Tout, iii, 80, 81,152, 164; and documents there cited. 

* Tout, iii, 283. ; 

3 See, in addition to the pages already cited, i, 141, 303 (where he says that 
Henry III’s small seal was ‘demonstrably’ the first seal of absence), and 306; 
ii, 2, n. § (‘the king’s son, like the king, had now his “seal of absence”’’) ; 
and iii, 153, 166, and 222 (‘the bag in which the seal of absence was en- 
closed ’). 
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of the mystery which surrounds the employment of a ‘ proto- 
notary’ at the English Chancery for some centuries * in connexion 
with documentary work of a diplomatic character, and the almost 
equally mysterious connexion of the King’s Secretary’? with 
Chancery business of this kind at an early date. The whole 
subject of diplomatic practice in England during the medieval 
period is one which calls for research; and it is much to be 
hoped that further examples of Great Seals used in the way we 
have described may presently be brought to light; though we 
shall be well advised not to label them as specially affected to 
the ‘ Affairs’ of France or of any other country. 


iv. Seals resulting from new branches of Chancery work 

Needs of this kind had arisen long before the fifteenth century. 
I have dealt elsewhere with the Scottish Chancery and Great 
Seal of Edward I and Edward II ; 3 the thirteenth century seems 
to have seen a Chancery, complete with Great Seal, established 
in Ireland ;* and it is by no means impossible that the Seal for 
Gascony already mentioned, an example of which has been de- 
scribed by Tout,> should be brought into the same category : 
but the Seals for France of English Kings have some special 
features. At the death of Charles VI in 1422 Henry VI, by the 
provisions of the Treaty of Troyes, became King of France: 
and the terms of the Treaty,° as well as the obvious exigencies 
of the case, prescribed the maintenance of existing administra- 
tive institutions in this new appanage of the English Crown. 
As a result we find the series of four Seals already mentioned : 
reminiscent of English Great Seals of the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century and in marked contrast to the overloaded 
architectural detail and ‘ black letter’ of contemporary designs 
in this country. They are in fact modelled with extraordinary 
closeness on Great Seals of France: indeed the resemblance 
between what Wyon? calls the ‘ First Seal for French Affairs’ 
of Henry VI and the seal of Charles VI® whom he succeeded 


* He is named so early as 1199 in a Royal ordinance. 

* Cp. A. E. Stamp, /oc. cit., pp. 309, 310. 

3 See an article in Antiguaries Fournal xi, 229. 

* ‘The earliest known copy of the Registrum Omnium Breuium was sent over 
in 1227 for the information, apparently, of an established Irish Chancery: see 
F, W. Maitland, in Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History (Cambridge, 
1908), ii, 563. 

> Tout, i, 293: but see also Charles Bémont, Ré/es Gascons, i, Supplément 
(Paris, 1896), p. xix. ° Cf. Sections ro and 11 as set out in Rymer, ix, 898. 

7 P. sr: pl. xmra, nos. 79B and 80B. 

* See for descriptions of this and the French Seals subsequently mentioned 
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is so strong that one looks twice to make sure that the English 
have not possessed themselves of the actual French matrix; and 
the resemblance is carried on in Wyon’s ‘ Second Seal for French 
Affairs’,’ which differs from the First only in small points. The 
deliberate imitation of the French Seals is shown further in the 
use of a small counterseal, bearing the typical French design of 
an angel supporting shields of arms, instead of a reverse matrix. 
This is a device unique in the whole history of English Great 
Seals. It is common for the ‘deputed’ or departmental Seal to 
have a shield of arms on the reverse instead of the second por- 
trait of the Sovereign: we have seen it in the case of the Scottish 
Seal and it will appear elsewhere. But the use of the small 
counterseal is quite foreign to English practice. 

Concerning the employment of these two Seals not much 
can usefully be said here, except that they were used for French 
affairs, generally in France, as the Great Seal of a French King 
would have been used if there had been no Treaty of Troyes. 
We may add that their relation to English records and English 
administrative practice is a subject which calls for investigation ; 
and that there must surely be, in France at least, many more 
impressions surviving than Wyon’s rather brief lists * would 
suggest. The remaining Seals, however, which Wyon describes 
as the ‘ Third’ and ‘Fourth’ for French affairs have a highly 
interesting feature which differentiates them from the others: in 
the documents to which they are appended they are described as 
n’re seel ordonne en labsence du grant In the case of one (Wyon’s 
‘Fourth ’) ‘¢ this presents us with a puzzle which I shall not here 
attempt to solve: it isa mere fragment but it appears to be a frag- 
ment of the ordinary French Seal. The other (Wyon’s ‘ Third’) 5 
gives us at last the appearance of a genuine ‘Seal of Absence’ 
in English practice; for it shows the half-length figure of the 
Sovereign (again a unique thing in English Seals) and the legend 


SIGI[LUVIM RAGIVIM Ik ABSE[RCIA MAGLI] ORDIRNATVIM *® 
which distinguish the Sceau Ordonné of Charles V and Charles V1. 


the British Museum Catalogue of Seals, v, nos. 18099 and 18109; and Douet 
d’Arcq, Joc. cit. * Wyon, pl. x11a, nos. 79c and 80c. 

* He notes one example only of the ‘ First’ and six of the ‘Second’ Seal for 
the period between 1422 and 1440. 

3 Wyon, Great Sea/s, mentions this in the case of the ‘ Fourth’ Seal only: for 
the other see an earlier article by A. B. Wyon in the Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
for 1884; to be mentioned again beiow. 

4 Wyon, pl. x111B, nos. 798 and 80E. 5 Wyon, pl. x111B, nos. 79p and 8o0p. 

® Wyon’s description omits the word magni: but the space over which the 
legend is missing requires it. 
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It is interesting to find the maintenance of a French practice (as 
described above) carried so far by an English King, and renews 
our desire to see a complete investigation of the administrative 
procedure connected with these Seals. 

The French Seal of Henry VII, known to Wyon by one 
example only,’ provides a fresh puzzle: for on the one hand its 
obverse, though of small size, is modelled closely on the ordi- 
nary Great Seal of England, has no distinctive legend, and, 
like the earlier Seals described above, was apparently used 
solely for a diplomatic purpose, the confirmation of the Treaty 
of Etaples in 1492; but on the other hand it displays one of the 
characteristic marks of the true French Seals in having a small 
angel counterseal. For the present this problem must be left 
unsolved for want of evidence. 


Conclusion 

It may be convenient at the end of a somewhat complicated 
inquiry to summarize our chief results. They are 

(i) that there is no sufficient evidence, such as distinction of 
design or legend or uniformity of administrative procedure, to 
justify the application of the technical name Sea/ of Absence to any 
of the ‘extra’ or deputy Great Seals used in England for routine 
business when the King was absent from the centre of govern- 
ment, or from the realm itself, during the medieval period : 

(ii) that Wyon’s description of certain Great Seals before 1421 
as ‘Seals for French Affairs’ is not justified by any known facts 
as to their use, nor by their form or legend : 

(iii) that the French Seals of Henry VI described by Wyon 
are, on the other hand, correctly so termed; being Royal Seals 
of France modified by the fact of Henry’s accession to that 
kingdom: but 

(iv) that Wyon has omitted to notice that (following French 
practice) they are of two distinct kinds; one being a genuine 
‘Seal of Absence’ as used in that country. 

The last remark may lead to one final matter for discussion. 


THE NEED FOR A STANDARD NUMERATION OF 
ENGLISH GREAT SEALS 


It is essential, if we are to persuade the editors of deed 
catalogues to give us information about Great Seals, that we 
should have a precise and agreed system by which these can be 
described. We have already noted the unfortunate discrepancies 


* Wyon, p. 66: pl. xvi, nos. 95 and 96. 
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between Wyon and the British Museum in description of the 
seals of Henry III, Edward III, and Edward I1V; but the 
French Seals of Henry VI offer a particularly good example. 
The distinction we have just mentioned between two types of 
French Seal was quite clearly brought out in an article by 
A. B. Wyon published after his death in 1884:" but although 
this article was largely incorporated in the book published in 
1887, the latter, as we have seen, for some unexplained reason, 
dropped the distinction and created a new (erroneous) order. 
Nor is this all: for the British Museum Catalogue (though it 
treats * the French Seal of Henry VII separately) has included 3 
all the French Seals of Henry VI in a general series of the Great 
Seals of his reign; adding a curious abnormal seal (the Great 
Seal of the Duke of Burgundy appended to English Letters 
Patent) which the Yournal article rightly excludes; and not 
mentioning (no doubt for lack of an example) an English Great 
Seal of this King recorded by Wyon. The resulting confusion 
can only be explained by a table. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF GREAT SEALS OF HENRY VI 
Wyon ‘ Great Seals’ B.M. Catalogue Fourn. Brit. Arch, Assoc, 


Silver Seal First Seal 

Golden Seal Second Seal 

First Seal for French Fourth Seal First Great Seal [as King 
Affairs of France] 

Second Seal for French Seventh Seal Second Great Seal [as 
Affairs King of France] 

Third Seal for French Third Seal (of Absence) First Seal of Absence [as 
Affairs King of France] 

Fourth Seal for French Sixth Seal Second Seal of Absence 
Affairs [as King of France] 

Third Seal [Not described] 

[Not described] Fifth Seal 4 [Discussed and excluded] 


I submit that the study of English Seals badly needs a standard 
list of the Great Seals of English Sovereigns, conceived on a 
system which should allow of the inclusion of fresh examples if 
and when they are discovered, and which should distinguish in 
an unmistakable manner normal Great Seals from special ones, 
and new Seals from new uses of old ones. The Society of 
Antiquaries would bestow a great benefit on students if it could 
secure the publication of such a Catalogue. 


* Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc., xl, 275. 
* Vel. 1, p. 4%. 3 Ibid., pp. 32-5. 
4 ‘This is the seal of the Duke of Burgundy mentioned above. 





Report on a Late Bronze Age Site in Mildenhall 
Fen, West Suffolk 


By J. G. D. Crark, F.S.A. 


On behalf of the Fenland Research Committee 
(Percy Sladen Memorial Fund Excavation) 


Tue history of the invasive movements associated with the 
diffusion of Deverel-Rimbury pottery during the Late Bronze 
Age in Britain can be studied from two main points of view. 
We may seek to discover the continental sources of the various 
components of the general complex, and in this way arrive at 
the origins of the movement and its chronology in terms of 
continental cultures ; or we may adopt the less spectacular, if no 
less interesting, course, and see what can be learnt of the im- 
pact of the alien on the indigenous culture of the period in 
Britain. As Dr. Curwen’s work on the Plumpton Plain site 
in Sussex has demonstrated, in conjunction with Mr. Hawkes’s 
analysis of the pottery, the continental affinities of the Deverel- 
Rimbury folk are best studied within an area of primary diffu- 
sion. The mutual relations of the invasive and the indigenous 
folk, can, on the contrary, be appreciated most easily by working 
on sites peripheral to the Deverel-Rimbury distribution, such as 
the one in Mildenhall Fen, West Suffolk, to which attention is 
drawn in this paper (fig. 1). 

The site lies in the north-eastern corner of field no. 1812, 
Mildenhall Fen, on the edge of the fenland and within a mile 
of solid chalk. At the present time the area is agricultural, but 
this dates back no more than a century. Hodskinson’s County 
Map of Suffolk, published in 1783, shows the whole surround- 
ing neighbourhood as part of Mildenhall Common Fen; the 
modern features are absent and the region is indicated conven- 
tionally as a fen. ‘The first stages in the reduction of the area 
to agriculture are shown on Samuel Wells’s map of 1829. To- 
day the peat has vanished, except in hollows and undulations in 
the sand surface. 

Excavations were carried out in March 1935, following the 
discovery of quantities of bones, flints, and sherds on the sur- 
face. The field had been ploughed for the first time for many 
years, and it was thought desirable to recover as much informa- 
tion as possible before the peat finally disappeared. The small 
cost of the excavation was defrayed by a grant from the trustees 
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of the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund. Most of the work was 
done by members of the Cambridge University Archaeological 
Society, including Mr. Rainbird Clarke, Mr. B. R. S. Megaw, 
Mr. J. C. Mossop, Mr. T. G. E. Powell, and Mr. C. T. Shaw, 
and I was also fortunate in receiving substantial help from 
Mr. C. W. Phillips, F.S.A. In the preparation of the report 
I have to acknowledge the contribution of reports by Dr. and 
Mrs. Godwin and Mr. Clifford of the Botany School, Cambridge, 
and by Dr. Wilfrid Jackson of the Manchester Museum. 
Mr. Christopher Hawkes, F.S.A., has helped me with the 
pottery, and I have to thank Miss G. M. White for kindly 
drawing (and in some cases reconstructing) all the illustrated 
pottery, apart from fig. 8 by Mr. Gurd. I am greatly indebted 
to Mr. T. A. G. Strickland, M.A., for the half-tone illustrations. 

A section on the slope of a sand hillock was opened up on a 
width of 15 ft. On the higher part, where the sand was covered 
only by the plough-soil, a row of chalk-packed post-holes was 
observed in addition to many other post-holes disposed without 
apparent plan. The excavation was extended laterally to re- 
cover a rectangular outline of the chalk-packed post-holes. 
These were at first thought to date from the same period as the 
prehistoric pottery, much of which itself contained chalk lumps 
in the paste; the site is only just off the chalk edge and post- 
holes in sand would require packing at any period. Further 
excavation down the slopes of the ridge, where a thickening 
peat layer covered the Late Bronze Age material, showed that 
the structure dated in all probability from a subsequent period; 
a floor of rammed chalk immediately proximate to, though not 
quite in line with, the outline of the rectangular structure was 
traced out immediately below plough-level over the undisturbed 
peat which covered the prehistoric level. Any doubts about 
the age of the structure were resolved when, near the close of 
the excavation, the post-holes were more closely examined. The 
bases of wooden posts were extracted in sound condition and 
bearing unmistakable indications of a modern saw ! 

The structure was placed symmetrically in the north-east 
corner of the modern field and clearly relates thereto : it cannot, 
as we have shown, be earlier than 1829, and it is not marked 
on the 25 in. Ordnance Survey Map of 1881. It was evidently 
a temporary structure, probably a cattle shelter or something of 
the kind. No traces of modern domestic rubbish were found 
either on the surface or during the excavations. 

A circular pit with diameter 1 ft. 8 in., sunk into undisturbed 
sand near the top of the hillock to a depth of 1 ft., was certainly 
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ancient ; it contained an interesting group of pottery, details of 
which will be found under the appropriate heading, a few bone 
fragments, and a mass of whitish material. 

The vast majority of the finds were recovered from the lower 
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Fic. 1. Map illustrating the marginal position of Mildenhall Fen in relation 
to the distribution of barrel and bucket urns in Britain (dased on Hawkes, with 
additions) 


slopes of the sand ridge, where there was a clearly defined cul- 
ture stratum containing masses of wild and domestic animal 
bones (see report by Dr. Wilfrid Jackson, p. 33), flints, and 
sherds, as well as quantities of charcoal (mostly alder, but in- 
cluding ash and purging buckthorn; see report, p. 34). This 
stratum, which was largely composed of ash material, is shown 
on our section diagram (fig. 2), overlying dirty grey sand and 
sealed by peat and plough-soil. At no point was the peat in its 
present diminished state more than a foot thick. As our diagram 
shows the culture level stood between 6 and 8 ft. above mean 
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sea-level (Newlyn). A hole dug 3 ft. into the sand where the 
peat attains its maximum filled up for several inches with water, 
and the overlying sand at this point was more or less water- 
logged. This has ensured the preservation of pollen grains 
below the culture stratum as well as in the overlying peat. 
Samples were taken at the point indicated by an arrow on fig. 2, 
and after special treatment yielded some interesting results to 
Dr. and Mrs. Godwin. These are summarized in diagrammatic 
form by fig. 3, and are treated of in detail in their report. The 
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Fic. 2. General section. (Scales in feet) 


pollen and charcoal identifications agree in showing a marked 
predominance of alder, indicating wet conditions at the time of 
the settlement; it will be recalled that the upper peat-bed at 
Plantation Farm with an Early Bronze Age level at its base (at 
c. 6 ft. below mean sea-level), showed a change-over from an 
oak to an alder dominance. Inthe Shippea Hill area settlement 
seems to have been terminated by the onset of damp conditions, 
which presumably drove man to seek the higher ground nearer 
the edge of the fens. The later date of the Mildenhall Fen 
site is confirmed by the disappearance of the lime and by the 
secondary pine maximum at the top of the culture stratum. 

It is to be assumed that the site was placed fairly close to the 
contemporary fen-edge, as we know that it was covered by peat 
very shortly after its abandonment. The amount of ash on the 
site and the quantities of food-debris, flint-chipping waste, and 
potsherds, suggest that it was more than an occasional squatting- 
place. The fact that the flint querns were evidently worn out 
and utilized as the raw material for flint-working suggests a 
settlement of some little duration. The vast bulk of the material 
recovered from the excavation belongs to an early stage of the 
Late Bronze Age, though a few isolated objects probably belong 
to an earlier phase of the Bronze Age. The excavations were 
confined to recovering sufficient material to give a good cross- 
section of the material equipment of a domestic site of the 
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period, and to correlating the settlement with climatic and other 
natural conditions. The presence of modern post-holes made 
it impossible to distinguish certainly post-holes of ancient huts, 
and apart from the pit already described no constructional 
features were recovered. 


Report on the Animal Remains 


By J. Witrrip Jackson, D.Sc., F.G.S. 
(Manchester Museum) 


The animal remains fall into two groups, viz. wild and domestic. Of 
the first there are remains of red deer, roedeer, otter, and birds; of the 
second those of dog, pig, sheep, goat, and ox. 


Wild Animals 


Red Deer. Among the remains of this animal there are two fragments 
of antler (one attached to a piece of skull ; the beam shows cuts and the 
brow tine has been hacked off) ; the distal end of a tibia; atoe-bone ; the 
left ramus of a young lower jaw; a fragment of the right ramus; and a 
fragment of the upper jaw (young). 

Roedeer. ‘This animal is represented by a perfect antler of roebuck and 
the basal fragment of another; a tibia with the proximal end broken off ; 
and numerous jaw fragments which agree with the jaws of a recent male 
example in the British Museum, but are smaller than a Neolithic example 
from Whitehawk Camp (see Antig. Fourn. (1934), xiv, 128). 

Otter. An ulna minus the proximal end belongs to this animal. 

Birds. ‘There are two small bones belonging to birds. 


Domestic Animals 


Dog. Of the dog there are a few broken limb-bones, a perfect humerus, 
and the left ramus of the lower jaw. The dimensions of the humerusare : 
length (head to condyles), 144:5mm.; mid-shaft diameter, 11-3 mm. ; 
distal condyles, 28-7 mm. (over all). The jaw has lost all its teeth; the 
tooth-row measures 724mm. It appears to be about the size of that of 
a fox-hound. 

Pig. This is represented by a few broken limb-bones ; a fragmentary 
upper jaw with five teeth in place ; a fragment of lower jaw with the two 
back molars; a fragment of lower jaw of a young animal; and loose 
canines and other teeth. 

Sheep. Belonging to this animal are many young and old bones, young 
and old lower jaws, and loose teeth. The limb-bones are small and slender, 
like those from the Glastonbury Lake Village. A perfect metatarsal 
measures: length, 140; mid-shaft diameter, 11-2; distal condyles, 22-7 mm. 

Goat. Three fragments of small horn-cores belong to goat. 

Ox. The ox is represented by numerous broken bones (young and old), 
vertebrae, lower jaws (two or three adult and five or six young), also two 

VOL. XVI D 
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small horn-cores (like those of the Celtic shorthorn), and one larger example 
which is too damaged for the size to be ascertained. The shank-bones are 
all broken, but agree with those from Glastonbury. There are six distal 
ends of tibiae and two perfect radii which agree also with specimens from 
Glastonbury : they are smaller than those from Woodhenge. There is an 
interesting left lower jaw (adult) with only five teeth. “The dimensions 

re: length, condyle to tip, about 405 mm.; coronoid to point below, 
210mm.; depth behind molars, 64mm.; least depth behind incisors, 
27°4mm.; tooth-row, 132mm. Five-toothed lower jaws of oxen have 
been found on several other sites ranging from the Neolithic to Roman 
times. ‘There is also another left lower jaw (adult) with alveoli for six 
teeth. ‘The dimensions of this example are: length, condyle to tip, 
365 mm.; depth behind molars, 59mm. ; least depth behind incisors, 
25mm.; tooth-row,138 mm. The last molar is in place and is of interest 
as being without the third column. Similar abnormalities have been found 
elsewhere. 


Plant Remains in the Peat 
By H. and M. E. Gopwin and M. H. Crirrorp 


Pollen-analyses 
At the point where samples were collected the section was as follows : 
inches. 

Plough soil , : . © to 
Peat (top 5 or 6 ins. very badly preserved) : 9 to 20 
Culture stratum (grey sandy peat with charcoal 

throughout, locally ash, bones, pottery, and flints). 20 to 25 
Grey and brown —_ sand . ; F ‘ 25 “to 34 
Golden sand. ‘ : , : ~ 34 to >82 


Samples were examined from 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 32-33 in.: they 
showed great variation in the proportions of sand and peat composing them. 

The pollen was sparse and much corroded, and it was only after con- 
centration by the use of hydrofluoric acid and sulphuric-acetic acid mixture 
that counting became possible. Finally 150 tree pollen grains were counted 
for each sample, except 20in. (50) and 33in. (100). The results are 
given in fig. 3. They do not show features of great diagnostic value; the 
most important points are the following: (1) the preponderance of alder 
pollen, a response no doubt to wetness of local conditions ; (2) the decline 
of lime pollen from 12 per cent. at 33 in. to nothing at 20in.; (3) the 
rise to a maximum of 20 per cent. of the pine pollen values at 20 in.; 
(4) the small amounts of beech pollen present at 20 in. and 14 in. 

The second feature is interesting in view of the correlations between 
high lime values and Early Bronze Age levels obtained elsewhere in the 
fens ; ' the evidence suggests that the Mildenhall Fen stratum is younger 


* “Report on an Early Bronze Age site in the South-Eastern Fens. Pollen- 
analysis of peats from Plantation Farm’, Antig. Fourn. xiii, 281-9. 
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than that of the Early Bronze Age. The last two features suggest that the 
culture stratum is of the same age as the secondary pine phase in the fen- 
land forest history, and the general character of the pollen spectrum agrees 
well enough with this view." The non-tree pollen is not of particular 
interest apart from generally high values for a grain of the Taraxacum 
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Fic. 3. Pollen diagram constructed from analyses of samples taken through 
the peat, the culture stratum, and the top of the underlying sand 


(dandelion) type. Fern spores are abundant throughout, but increase greatly 
in amount in the upper samples. 


Other plant remains 


At 22 in. were found four seed coats of a Juncus (probably Funcus 
glaucus, the common hard rush), at 18 in. another Juncus seed, and at 
14 in. a Carex-like nut. A portion of leaf of a sphagnum moss was found 
in the pollen preparations from 16in., the only indication here of peat 


acidification such as accompanied the secondary pine phase in other parts 
of the fens. 


‘ Godwin, H. and M. E., and Clifford, M. H., ‘ Controlling factors in the 
formation of fen deposits, as shown by peat investigations at Wood Fen, near Ely’, 
Fournal of Ecology, xxiii, 1935 ; Godwin, H., ‘ Discussion on the Origin of the 
British Flora’, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1935. 
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Charcoals 


About sixty pieces of charcoal were collected from different parts of the 
culture stratum, and their examination gave the following identifications : 
per cent. 
Specimens approx. 
Alnus glutinosa (alder) ; F . . 35 59 
Fraxinus excelsior (ash) : : 3 5 
Rhamaus catharticus (purging buckthorn) : 2 3 
Doubtful . : ; : . : ; 20 33 


60 100 


The doubtful material almost certainly contains a considerable amount 
of alder and possibly some willow (Salix). Fragments of wood vessels, 
also probably alder, were found in the pollen preparations ; this and the 
large percentage of alder charcoal agree with the preponderance of alder 
pollen and reflect clearly moist conditions during the occupation period. 


Archaeological Remains 


Pottery 


The potsherds, of which several wooden boxes were removed from the 
excavations, may be considered under the following heads : 

Group 1. Pots in the overhanging-rim urn tradition. These range from 
true overhanging rim urns (e.g. fig. 4, nos. 2-4) to pots with an angular 
cordon some way below the rim (eg. fig. 4, no. 1, and pl. vu, no. 6). 
These pots of the Middle Bronze Age tradition form only a very small 
proportion of the pottery from the site. In most cases they are un- 
decorated, but there is one example with impressed cord decoration, 
another with crude gashes (pl. vir, no. 6), and another with the punctures 
of a small circular implement (fig. 5, no. 8a). The decoration on this 
last piece, which is not to be confused with comb decoration, is also found 
on a rim-piece (fig. 5, no. 8). 

Group 2. Pots with impressed cord decoration. This group is numeri- 
cally even weaker than group 1, with which it overlaps, one of the over- 
hanging rim sherds being decorated with impressed cords. It consists 
mainly of sherds of a distinct ware containing large fragments of chalk, 
some of which have a weathered appearance, as though they had been on 
the site before the main occupation. The pots of this ware had flattened 
and expanded rims (fig. 5, no. 4), and the cord has been applied taut to 
form chevrons on and below the rim. Decoration by cord-impression 
characterized many ‘ native’ wares in Britain from the Neolithic B ware 
onwards into the Late Bronze Age; at this site it indicates either a 
previous occupation or a ‘ hang-over’ of native tradition or more probably 
both. Another variety of cord-impression is found on a slightly carinated 
pot, only one sherd of which was recovered (fig. 5, no. 1); in this case 
the cord seems to have been applied round the tip of a finger, producing 
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Sherds from Mildenhall Fen 


Phceto. by T. A. G. Strickland 
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a horse-shoe impression. Precisely similar decoration is found on a com- 
plete tripartite urn from Alfriston, Sussex, presented to the British 
Museum in 1853.’ 

Group 3. Plain pots of the bucket- and barrel-urn class, together with 
plain cups and bag-shaped pots. Undecorated sherds of “a class compose 
the main bulk of the pottery excavated from the site. I illustrate typical 
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Fic. 4. Series of rim profiles from 
Mildenhall Fen 


forms taken from complete pots or reconstructed from sherds (fig. 6, 
nos. 3-8; fig. 7, no. 1). A typical series of rim-profiles of this group is 
given by fig. Ay, nos. 5 to 16, and it will be seen that many varieties are 
represented. “The ware is rather coarse, but most of it is hard and sound ; 
a typical sherd is illustrated (pl. viz, no. 2) to show the texture. Perfora- 
tions, made before baking, are a typical feature (fig. 5, no. 6). This group 
includes several pots showing strong signs of native Middle Bronze Age 
tradition, e.g. 

(a) ‘ Bipartite’ form of some pots (fig. 6, no. 3). 

(b) Internal rim-bevel; see fig. 4, nos. 13-16. Also fig. 6, nos. 1-3. 

Group 4. Pots with rough furrowed surface, otherwise undecorated. 

Numerous sherds of this ware, the texture of which can be appreciated 
from pl. vil, nos. 5 and 7, were found. The pots were large, and flat- 
based ; the characteristic rim-form is illustrated (pl. viz, no. 5). It has not 
been possible to restore the form of a complete pot, but the absence of 
features on the numerous large sherds obtained suggests that they belonged 
to the barrel or bucket class. Perforations, made before baking, are 
characteristic of the ware. 


* British Museum, no. 53, 6-8, 2. 





Fic. 5. Sherds from Mildenhall Fen illustrating features of decoration (3) 
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Group 5. Pots with finger-nail decoration. Pots decorated by the im- 
pression of the finger-nail or of the tip of the finger (or in some cases, 
perhaps, by an implement leaving a similar impression) form by far the 
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Fic. 6. A series of restored pot forms from Mildenhall Fen (}) 


largest class of decorated pottery from the site. As in the case of group 4 
they belong to the same general family as group 3. The finger-nail 
markings are disposed most frequently around the maximum diameter of 
the pot (fig. 5, nos. 11, 13; fig. 6, no. 1; fig. 7, nos. 2, 3), but almost 
as commonly they are found on the rim (fig. 5, nos. 2, 5, 9; pl. vit, 
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no. 3). In some cases they are found both on the rim and along the line 
of maximum diameter (fig. 5, no. 3), and even disposed horizontally or 
obliquely between the two (fig. 6, no. 2; pl. vit, nos. 1, 4); these last, 
like some features of group 3, recall earlier traditions. In one case 
they are placed on a raised rib (fig. 5, no. 10), and in another case they are 
associated with an applied loop handle with finger-printing. In a few 
cases crude incision is found on finger-nail ware (fig. 5, no. 3). Lugs 
vertically perforated (fig. 6, no. 2) and imperforate (fig. 5, no. 9) also 
occur on this ware. As a general rule the fabric is not to be distinguished 
from that of group 3, but in the case of some smaller pots with curving 
out rims it is sometimes finer, and occasionally the surface has been tooled 
(pl. viz, no. 3). 

Group 6. Miscellaneous. One sherd with bird-bone decoration dis- 
posed along the carination (fig. 5, no. 7) indicates the survival of a method 
of decoration going back to the Neolithic in this country. On the other 
hand, we have one fragment (fig. 5, no. 12) of a ribbed barrel urn. 
Finally, there is a sherd of comb-decorated ware (fig. 5, no. 14), showing 
part of a perforation, made before firing, on one edge; exactly similar 
decoration occurs in this region on a bi-partite cinerary urn from Mepal 
Fen,' found in 1859 full of burnt bones, in association with a small bowl 
with an incised lattice pattern, under a low tumulus. The same decora- 
tion, made by a comb with short circular teeth, is also found on a bi- 
partite cinerary urn from a barrow at Sturminster Marshall, Dorset, 
purchased by the British Museum in 1892 among the Durden collection. 

Group 7. Mildenhall ware. ‘The last class of pottery from the site is 
the most unusual ; indeed, it seems to have no immediate parallels, and 
I therefore propose to call it ‘Mildenhall ware’. Remains of three pots 
were found, all the sherds being illustrated by fig. 8. Sufficient sherds 
were found in one instance to allow of the reconstruction of a pot with 
flat base, sides slightly convex, and rim slightly bent out (no. 4). In the 
case of the restored pot the rim has been frilled by oblique impressions 
of a hard implement (or possibly of a finger-nail) spaced at intervals of 
c. one-third of an inch. The rims of the other pots of similar ware 
(nos. 1, and 2—3) are similar in profile but plain. The fabric is rather 
finer than that of the bulk of the pottery from the site, and the surface 
is fairlysmooth. The pots appear to have been built up by the coil process. 
The characteristic decoration has been achieved by the criss-cross incision 
of certain areas leaving reserved zones. Whether the motive of the 
decoration on the restored pot consisted of the shaded zones alternately 
coming down from the rim or up from the base, or of the reserved chevron, 
occupying the whole height of the pot between the criss-cross zones, it 
is not easy to decide. In any case the decoration with its method of 
production is of quite a special type. The sherds of the restored pot 
were found crushed together in the ash layer, where the culture stratum 
was best developed, and there can be no doubt that this interesting ware 
is contemporary with the Late Bronze Age wares already described. 

* Now in the University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. 
See Fox, Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, pl. 111, 3 b. 
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Although no exact parallels can be offered it is worth pointing to the 
general similarity of the decoration to that found on many late beakers 
in south-eastern Britain, in which the toothed (or ‘ cog-wheel ’) line has 
given way to incision ; the motive of zones shaded by criss-cross incision, 
leaving reserved areas, is found, for example, on a handled beaker from 
March," and on several beaker ‘sherds from the river Wissey in the Uni- 

















Fic. 7. Upper portions of pots from Mildenhall Fen (}) 


versity Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. Fox stated 
in The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region (pp. 39-40) his general view 
that ‘the beaker . . . became modified by the native pottery; and the 
late types of beaker in turn influenced the development of the cinerary 
urn’. I suggest that such a belated beaker influence may be offered in 
explanation of this ‘ Mildenhall ware’ of the Late Bronze Age, which 
may very well prove to be quite local in its distribution. The sherds have 
been submitted to several authorities from different parts of the country 
without result. Against the possibility of the ware being exotic I have 
Mr. Hawkes’s opinion for northern France, and Dr. van Giffen’s for the 
Lower Rhine area. 


* Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, pl. 1, no. 2. 
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Certain characteristics are general to the bulk of the pottery. All of 
it is fired imperfectly, the core being grey or black, to colours varying 
from buff through all shades of brown to a blackish colour ; there are no 





Fic. 8. One restored pot and rim-sherds of two other pots of 
‘ Mildenhall ware’ 


red or pink coloured sherds. The paste has, as a rule, been mixed with 
plenty of grit and burnt flint, and the surface is consequently rather rough. 
The proximity of the site to chalk accounts for the fact that chalk frag- 
ments, frequently of appreciable size, are often found in the backing of the 
clay. This is particularly noticeable in the case of the sherds impressed 
with taut cords, but it also occurs in sherds of each of the groups described, 
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excepting only the ‘Mildenhall ware’.’ Naturally all the pottery has been 
hand-made, and the way in which it has broken indicates that some of it 
was built up by the coil process; this applies to pots with angular cordon 
(pl. vit, no. 6), and with finger-nail decoration on the rim (fig. 5, no. 2) 
and on the shoulder (fig. 7, no. 3), as well as to the fragment of a barrel 
urn with vertical ribs (fig. 5, no. 12) and to the ‘Mildenhall ware’ (fig. 8, 
nos. 2, 3). 

Our interpretation of the pottery depends upon the extent to which we 
can accept it as belonging to the same settlement. It is therefore important 
to record that the circular pit, described on p. 30, contained two small pots 
(fig. 6, nos. 6, 7) and numerous sherds of group 3 (including the rim piece, 
fig. 4, no. 15), sherds of finger-nail ware (fig. 6, no. 1), and several large 
pieces of the ware with roughened surface (group 4), including some with 
perforations. Sherds of groups 3, 4, and 5, which compose the vast bulk 
of the pottery, were thus found together in the filling of this small pit. 
Group 7 we have shown from the mode of occurrence of the fragments 
of the restored pot (fig. 8, no. 4) to be contemporary with the ash stratum. 
There remain only the overhanging-rim sherds, the cord-impressed ware, 
and some miscellaneous pieces, which, though numerically insignificant, 
are of interest in that most of them are distinctively ‘ native’, looking 
back to the Middle Bronze Age and ultimately to still earlier periods. 
The state of preservation of some of the taut-cord-impressed sherds sug- 
gests that they are slightly older than the bulk of the material from the 
site. It is at the same time probable that most of the ‘ native’ element in 
the pottery can be explained by supposing continuity of settlement ; this 
is strongly suggested by the beaker element in the decoration of the 
* Mildenhall ware’ and in the strong Early-Middle Bronze Age tradition 
noted in pots of groups 3, 5. As to the main bulk of the pottery its affinities 
with the various types generally referred to as ‘ Deverel-Rimbury ’ is 
beyond question ; it is attested not only by the general form of the pots, 
but by the absence of certain methods of decoration, such as cord-impres- 
sion, by the presence of numerous secondary features such as lugs, raised 
ribs, loop handles, perforations made before firing and the like, by the 
complete absence of decoration from a majority of the pots, and from the 
finger-nail decoration of the bulk of the others. The pottery as a whole 
belongs unquestionably to the Late Bronze Age, and certain features 
illustrate contact with native people, presumably of the Middle Bronze 
Age of the region. 

Flint Implements 


Preservation. Vhe bulk of the worked flints, of which great quantities 
were found, are as fresh as when they were made, indicating that they 
cannot have been exposed on the surface for any appreciable length of 
time. In a few instances, however, they show a faint brownish tint, and 
have a lustrous surface, suggesting a certain period of exposure before 
being covered by peat. The large barbed and tanged arrow-head, illustrated 


* Illustrated pieces with chalk backing include: pl. vi1,no. 7; fig. 4, nos. 4, 5, 
12, 15; fig. 5, nos. 4, 6, 12, 13; fig. 6, nos. 1, 8; fig. 7, no. 3. 
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by fig. 9, no. 1, gives such indications of being slightly older than the 
flints as a whole. A plano-convex knife (fig. 9, no. 2) also shows the 
same state of preservation, but has clearly been re-worked at a subsequent 
date; the flake scars of the second period of working are as fresh as those 
of the bulk of the flints from the site. 

Material. ‘There is no indication that mined flint was employed. A 
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Fic. 9. Flint implements from Mildenhall Fen (3) 


study of the debris of flint-chipping on the site suggests that surface nodules 
were used. It is interesting to observe that at least one flint saddle-quern 
was utilized as a source of raw material. Many flakes have been found, 
of which the striking-platform clearly formed part of the surface of such 
a quern (e.g. fig. 10, no. 2). Flint saddle-querns are not uncommon, two 
examples being in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cam- 
bridge. A rubber of the same material was published by the present author 
in §.4.8.C., lxx, p. 200. In each case the surface has been roughened 
by percussion, which has set up innumerable incipient bulbs of percussion ; 
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these have intersected, and in some cases splinters have flown out, leaving 
a slightly pitted surface. The bulk of waste debris and the numerous 
hammer-stones suggest that the flint-work was carried out on the site. 
Types. The convex scraper is by far the commonest type represented 
(fig. 9, nos. 4-7, 9, 10). In several cases thermally fractured primary 
flakes have been utilized (fig. 9, no. 5). There is a marked absence of 


Fic. 10. Flint implements from Mildenhall Fen (3) 


end-of-blade scrapers and of the small ‘thumb-nail’ scraper. An unusually 
high percentage of the scrapers has been fractured in an unusual way, 
indicating perhaps some special usage; a series of such fractured pieces 
is illustrated by nos. 6, 9, and 10 of fig. 9. 

Only one plano-convex knife was found, and that almost certainly 
belongs to an earlier period; the second-period working, which has 
destroyed part of the features of the knife, is carried out in the fruste 
technique characteristic of this Late Bronze Age flint industry. 

Of the arrow-heads, one barbed and tanged example (fig. 9, no. 1) 
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probably belongs, on the evidence of its state of preservation, to an earlier 
period; another barbed and tanged (fig. 9, no. 8) is quite fresh, and pre- 
sumably belongs to our industry. A broken triangular form (fig. 9, no. 3) 
also belongs to the main group. 

Numerous pseudo-awls, formed by secondary flaking from the under 
flake surface (fig. 10, no. 2). 

True awls or drill-points, showing signs of wear, are one of the features 
of the industry (fig. 10, no. 5). It is difficult to believe that such intense 


Fic. 11. Flint implements from 
Mildenhall Fen (2) 


wear could have been produced by hand-use in view of the absence of any 
suitable grip. It seems more likely that such pieces as that illustrated 
were hafted. 
There remains a group of forms peculiar to this industry : 
(a) Sub-rectangular forms, three sides of which are blunted, the 
fourth retaining the primary flake-edge untouched (fig. 10, nos. 3, 4). 
(b) A waisted implement with sharp flake-edges at both ends (fig. 10, 
no. 6). The object consists of a section of a broad flake, the edges of 
which are intact ; the striking platform and opposite end of the primary 
flake have been removed by heavy secondary flaking, which has been 
carried on to produce constrictions. Presumably these constrictions 
were intended either to form a grip for the hand or to facilitate hafting. 
The incipient cones of percussion on the primary flake surface and the 
battered appearance of the edges of the constrictions are due, not to 
use, but to the process of manufacture. The flake-edges which form 
the extremities of the implement are very sharp, and show no signs 
of wear. 
(c) A small core implement flaked over both faces (fig. 10, no. 1). 
The lower end of the implement, as illustrated, has been lightly trimmed 
to form an edge like that of an ordinary convex scraper. 
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Bone and antler objects from Mildenhall Fen 
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(d) A group of flakes struck at a remarkable flaking angle and with 

trimmed striking platforms; these are indicated on fig. 11 by the letter P. 
It will be seen that the angles formed by the intersection of the striking 
platforms and the primary flake surfaces are obtuse to a very marked 
degree. In consequence of this the flakes, of which there are a fair 
number from the site, are squat, being normally considerably shorter 
than the width of their platforms. The second feature which dis- 
tinguishes the type is that the edge of the striking-platform opposite 
the bulb of percussion has been trimmed to form a scraping edge. In 
some cases (fig. 11, nos. 2, 3) the end of the flake normally worked 
has been left untrimmed; in others (fig. 11, no. 1) this also has been 
trimmed to form a scraping edge. 

The most interesting features of the flint industry are those which 
distinguish it from that of the Early Bronze Age, known from grave finds 
and from such settlement sites as Plantation Farm, Shippea Hill.’ On 
the one hand the familiar types of the earlier industry, the ‘ button or 
thumb’ scraper with shallow secondary flaking, and the plano-convex 
knife are missing, while the barbed and tanged arrow-head is rare; on the 
other a group of forms occurs which are at present peculiar to this site. 
The standard of flint-work is definitely lower in this Late Bronze Age 
industry. Much of the waste has a ‘ bashed’ appearance, thermally frac- 
tured flakes were freely utilized, and the fine shallow pressure-flaking of 
the Early Bronze Age is rarer, if not entirely absent.2 Future work alone 
can tell us how far the new forms, to which attention is here drawn, are 
of more than local significance. 


Metal 


No fragment of metal was found, but the cuts on numerous bones and 
antlers were such as could only have been made by metal. 


Objects of Antler and Bone 


Antler. The best implement of antler is illustrated by pl. vir, no. 11. 
It consists of a tine, removed from the parent antler by a metal-cutting 
instrument. The tip of the implement shows signs of use, having been 
smoothed by friction for at least an inch and a half. “Towards the severed 
end the antler is smoothed to a lesser degree, suggesting that it was held 
in the hand and was not hafted. 

Bone. ‘The most numerous objects were awls or bodkins made from 
split bones. These were found in great numbers, and a representative series 
is illustrated (pl. vim1, nos. 2-4, 6—8, 10). 

Small plaques, irregular in form, but with smoothed edges and cut from 
shoulder-blades, were also found (pl. vim1, no. 5). 

Pl. vir, no. 9, illustrates a type of which there was only one example. 
It is complete as shown and approximately circular in section, being made 
with great care. 

‘ Antiq. Fourn. xiii, 273-7. 

* It occurs on the smaller barbed and tanged arrow-head, which most probably 
belongs to the main period of the site. 
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An incomplete implement shows signs of severe wear on the upper 
edge of the internal cavity (pl. vim, no. 1). 

A bone chisel, of a type recently found accompanying burials of Neo- 
lithic A people under the Giants’ Hills Long Barrow, Skendleby, by 
Mr. C. W. Phillips, F.S.A.,* is illustrated by fig. 12, no. 2. 

Finally, there is a curious object carefully shaped to the form of a large 
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Fic. 12. Bone objects from Mildenhall Fen 


bullet (fig. 12, no. 1). Apart from two faintly incised lines defining the 
base it is undecorated. The tip is quite sharp. The internal cavity does 
not perforate the object very much more than half way, and it is assym- 
metrically disposed. Unfortunatelv the object is not quite complete, but 
it is probable that there were three small holes arranged in triangular 
fashion near the base ; of these one complete and one incomplete example 
remains. An object made with such care must have had some use, since 
it is obviously not decorative, but it is difficult to see what purpose it could 
serve. 


* Another, found with the burials under the Temple Bottom, Rockley, long 
barrow by Lukis, is illustrated in the Catalogue of Antiquities in the Museum at 
Devizes, 1896, pl. xu, no. 13. 
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The survival of the antler and bone in such perfect condition confirms, 
what we already know from old maps, that the site was completely 
blanketed by peat, and was undisturbed by ploughing until very recent 
times. The condition of the objects further suggests that they must have 
been sealed by peat very shortly after the abandonment of the site. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The excavations have produced new evidence of two distinct 
kinds. In the first place they have enabled us to relate another 
phase of human settlement to the history of the development of 
the south-eastern fens. It is evident from the facts adduced in 
this report that by the Late Bronze Age man had been forced 
to abandon the low-lying fen for settlement, and had been driven 
to higher ground on the margins of the fen-basin. The plant 
remains show that conditions were damp, alder being the com- 
monest tree; how far this is due to subsidence or other edaphic 
conditions and how far to climatic deterioration it is hardly 
possible to say." 

From the cultural point of view the chief interest lies in the 
evidence of contact—and possibly of some degree of continuity 
—between the indigenous Middle Bronze Age folk and the 
new-comers associated with the arrival of Deverel-Rimbury 
pottery. To this extent the views of Sir Cyril Foxas to a break 
in the civilization of this area* must be modified. It will be 
appreciated that Fox’s view was based on his analysis of bronze 
finds. Previously the only substantial evidence of a domestic 
settlement of the Late Bronze Age in the Cambridge region was 
that from the settlement at Swaffham investigated by Allix and 
Mackenny Hughes,’ which, from the presence of two or three 
Early Iron Age sherds, may be placed at the end of the period. 


‘ A similar situation is reflected in the section through the upper peat bed at 
Plantation Farm, Shippea Hill, which shows above the Early Bronze Age level 
a rapid rise of the pollen of such herbaceous plants as reed-mace, bur-reed, 
flowering rush, and pond-weed, heralding the formation of open water over the 
area and the formation of beds of ‘shell-marl’, Antig. Fourn. xiii, 285. 

* Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, p. 57. 

> 'The site lay immediately north-west of Middle Hill Plantation at Swaffham, 
Cambridgeshire. It consisted of a circular trench 68 ft. in diameter and between 
2 and 3 ft. deep. The pottery was characterized by raised ribs and finger-nail 
decoration. No metal was found, but some of the bones were ‘ stained green as 
with bronze’. Calcined flints and flint flakes and scrapers also occurred. A con- 
tracted female (dolichocephalic) inhumation and part of a child’s skeleton were 
found in the trench. T'wo or three rim sherds were assigned to the Early Iron 
Age by Fox. See C. 4. 8. Proc. xii, 314; also Fox, Archaeology of the Cambridge 
Region, pp. 47-8. 
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Secondary points of cultural interest are the discovery of a type 
of pottery new to British Archaeology—the ‘ Mildenhall ware’ 
—and the recovery for the first time of a really extensive flint 
industry of the period, including a number of new flint types 
which may or may not prove to be of more than local occurrence. 
So little is known of domestic sites of the period that such in- 
formation can only be recorded for what it is worth. 
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The * Temple Pyx’ 
By T. D. Kenprick, F.S.A. 


I HAvE the permission of Captain Pitt-Rivers and Mr. Tre- 
lawney Dayrell-Reed to describe anew the ‘Temple Pyx’ that 
is in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Farnham, Dorset. It has been 
published in line-drawings, and its existence is well known, but 
photographs (pl. 1x) of such an interesting piece of metalwork 
have been wanted for some time. 

The object is a mount made of bronze, cast all in one piece 
and gilt. lt consists of an openwork rectangular frame measur- 
ing 9:2 by 7-2 cm. in length and breadth, and o-2 cm. in thick- 
ness, containing an arcade of three round-topped open arches 
against each of which is set the figure of an armed warrior in 
high relief. The greatest thickness of the whole mount from 
the back of the frame to the foreheads of the warriors is 2 cm., 
but, as the photograph of the back shows, the three figures are 
hollow-cast. A circular perforation has been drilled in recent 
times through the column of one of the arches at the point 
where it expands to form a support for the shoulders of two 
figures, and below this hole on the back of the frame are three 
punched rings of the type used on the figures to represent mail. 
There are two other punch-marks of this kind in the bottom 
right-hand corner of the back. 

All three warriors have conical helmets with spreading nasals, 
and wear long coifs and shirts of mail made in one piece, indi- 
cated by the punched rings to which I have referred. The ends 
of tunics, worn under the mail, can be seen hanging in folds just 
above the feet, which are encased in pointed shoes, and each 
figure bears a big kite-shaped shield. The head of each warrior 
is sunk forward and slightly inclined towards the left. The left- 
hand figure grasps with his right hand a spear that occupies the 
full length of the margin of the frame ; the central warrior rests 
his cheek against the palm of his raised right hand, and the 
third has his right fore-arm resting on the top of his shield. 
The group has therefore a marked diagonal composition that is 
emphasized by the descending lines of the right hands and of 
the shield-points, and also by the spear-head in the top left- 
hand corner, the up-turned left foot of the spear-bearer, and the 
turn of the heads. There are, however, strong horizontals in 
the edges of the tunics and skirts. 

The three shields are kite-shaped with rounded tops and are 
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sharply keeled; each has in its centre a prominent and slightly 
domed conical boss with a protruding point, the boss of the left- 
hand shield being a little smaller than the other two and having 
a much narrower flange at the base. These flanges, as also the 
raised borders of the shields, are decorated with a row of small 
punched dots. The surfaces of the shields likewise bear orna- 
ment, the first (on the left) having four diagonal stripes, each 
of two parallel incised lines, alternating with rows of dots; the 
second bearing a fret-pattern of stripes with a dotted centre, 
and the third having a rich foliate ornament consisting of an 
incised three-leaf spray on each side of the boss. The fronts of 
the helmets are also decorated ; that on the left has rows of dots, 
the central one a fret, matching the fret on the shield below it, 
and the third diagonal dotted bands converging above the 
nasal. 

The mount was first described in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
October 1833,’ where it is engraved. It is described as being 
made of ‘ brass very strongly gilt’,” and it is ‘said to have been 
discovered in the Temple Church during some of the repairs 
which have of late years taken place in that edifice’. We are 
told that ‘there appears to be no reason to doubt the authenticity 
of this statement’. It is heard of next in the Crofton Croker 
Collection, and afterwards in that of Lord Londesborough,? and 
it was at the sale of this collection’ that it was purchased by 
General Pitt-Rivers. A picture of the mount subsequently 
appeared in The Temple Church by T. Henry Bayliss,> and the 
shields are illustrated in Barnard’s Medieval England® among 
examples of those bearing ‘ pre-armorial’ ornament. 

A fragment of a similar mount is to be seen in the Wallace 
Collection at Hertford House.’ This consists of a single warrior 
only, but it so closely resembles in style the trio on the Temple 
bronze that we are bound to regard the two pieces of metal- 
work as coming from the same workshop. The Wallace Collec- 
tion warrior is the right-hand figure on his mount, but he has 
a spear in his hand and his pose is that of the left-hand warrior 


I 


vol. 103, p. 305. 

* The gilding is markedly bright, and it has been suggested to me that the 
mount was re-gilded after its discovery. 

3 T. Wright and F. W. Fairholt, Misce//anea Graphica, London, 1857, p. 20. 
This is also the authority for its having been owned by Crofton Croker; it may 
have been part of lot 24 of the Crofton Croker Sale (Puttick and Simpson, 
21 December 1854). 

* Christie’s, roth July 1888, lot 698. 5 London, 1895, p. 49. 

° Ed. H. W. C. Davis, Oxford, 1924, figs. 191, 198. 

7 J. G. Mann, Catalogue of Sculpture, 1931, S. 151, p. $5, and pl. 38. 
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THE ‘TEMPLE PYX’ 53 
in the Temple group. He is slightly smaller, the total length 


of the mount being 7-8 cm. This piece comes from the collec- 
tion of the Comte de Nieuwerkerke,* who was Surintendant des 
Beaux-Arts under Napoleon III; but the place of discovery is 
not known. 

The Temple bronze is usually referred to as part of a pyx, 
and it is indeed probable that it was a mount of a casket or box 
of some kind. It is a curious thing that no surviving Romanesque 
metalwork shows us exactly the purpose for which it was em- 
ployed. Probably it flanked a centre-piece, and as it almost 
certainly represents the three sleeping warriors of a Holy Sepul- 
chre scene, the central representation was presumably the tomb 
itself. Perhaps a complementary mount to ours, portraying the 
Three Marys, occupied the other side. 

The date of the Temple bronze must lie somewhere near the 
middle of the twelfth century. The length of the hauberk and 
underskirt is right for this period. The large kite-shaped shield 
with the rounded top, though it is the ‘ Norman’ form that we 
see first of all on the Bayeux Tapestry, is common in the art of 
the first half of the century and does not disappear when the 
flat-topped form of this shield occurs, as on the Le Mans plaque 
of Geoffrey of Anjou (d. 1151). A late appearance ona seal, like 
that of Soissons (1228), does not affect the dating of the mount; 
but the resemblance between our right-hand shield and that of 
the central personage on the Soissons seal is so striking, for both 
have a flaunting scroll-pattern on either side of a big boss, that 
one is tempted to suggest a French origin for our mount. We 
note also that in the Romanesque candlestick and aquamanile 
series those that incorporate knightly figures rather like ours in 
appearance, and armed with shields of the same shape, are called 
French by Otto von Falke and Erich Meyer in their lately 
published book.* But I am not satisfied that stylistically the 
comparison between our piece and French metalwork of the 
kind figured in that work will be found convincing ; for our 
figures have a greater delicacy, particularly in the drapery folds 
and in the lightness and movement of the feet. We have not, 
it is true, very much material whereby to judge, but metalwork 
of the fle de France and Limoges does not seem to show exactly 
the style we want, and I am inclined to associate our piece with 


' M. Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné du mobilier francais, v (Paris, 1874), 
80, note 2 (cf. fig. 8, p. 78). Mr. Mann tells me that since he wrote the catalogue 
quoted above he has found an earlier reference to this piece, accompanied by a 
figure, in A. Demmin, Die Kriegswaffen, Leipzig, 1869, 2. Lieferung, p. 182. 

* Romanische Leuchter und Gefasse, Berlin, 1935, cf. figs. 193 a—b, 253. 
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some of the finer products of centres like Liége or Cologne, or 
of the workshops in Saxony. 

The form of the shield does not rule this out, for it was well 
known in Upper and Lower Lorraine and Germany, in metal- 
work, ivory-carving, sculptured stone, and in drawings in manu- 
scripts. The bronze doors of Novgorod, Saxon work of the 
middle twelfth century, provide good examples," complete with 
dotted borders as on our mount. Moreover we must not assume 
that the foliate ornament is exclusively French, for it occurs in 
Saxony executed in studded leather strips on the flat-topped 
kite-shaped shield of the stone effigy of Wiprecht von Groitzsch 
at Pegau.* This form of decoration is also suggested on a 
Rhenish ivory of the late twelfth century. 

The arrangement of the drapery in our figures is according 
to a common Romanesque convention, but it has nevertheless a 
distinctive crispness and nicety in execution, for the central pleat 
and the two folds at the edges, which fan outwards a little, are 
sharp-cut, narrow, and of a hard substantial quality. Photo- 
graphy, which is never very kind to this type of metalwork, 
scarcely does justice to our piece in this respect. Such manner- 
ism in the treatment of the skirt is characteristic of work from 
Liége and the German centres, and it can be seen typically in 
the figures on the ivory stoup at Brussels.* In metalwork it is 
well shown in the Saxon effigy of Archbishop Friedrich von 
Wettin (d. 1152) in Magdeburg Cathedral, and also on the 
Novgorod doors from the same workshop. As a matter of fact 
our knights seem to be stylistically closer to the work on these 
doors than to any other metalwork; for apart from technical 
resemblances, there is agreement in the proportions of the 
figures, in the movement of their feet, and in the composition 
of the group.> However, our knights are also reasonably near 
in manner to the two sleeping knights on an ivory panel of 
Cologne work,° so I do not think we ought to do more than 
suggest vaguely a German origin for our piece rather than a 
French one. 


* A. Goldschmidt, Die Bronzetiiren von Novgorod u. Gresen, 1932, pl. 48. 

* Wiprecht died in 1124, but his effigy is later, probably early thirteenth 
century. See G. Dehio, Handbuch der deutschen Kunstdenkmdler, i, p. 244. 

3 A. Goldschmidt, E/fendeinskulpturen, ili, 53 (pl. xvi, 53 d). 

4 Goldschmidt, iii, 60 (Tf. xxa). 

5 Cf. pl. vita—b of Goldschmidt’s Bronzetiiren von Novgorod. 

® Goldschmidt, iii, 3 Tf. 1. 





Clarendon Palace: An Interim Report 


By Tancrep Borenius, Ph.D., D.Lit., and 
Joun Cuartton, M.A. 


PART I 


Every schoolboy knows the name of Clarendon in connexion 
with the Constitutions of Clarendon 1164; but as regards the 
importance, historically as well as archaeologically, of Clarendon 
Palace, as regards its gradual growth to great splendour and 
magnificence in Plantagenet days, and as regards its subsequent 
vicissitudes—on all these points I think it may be said without 
exaggeration that the world at large knows next to nothing; nor 
have such inquiries as have sporadically taken place into the 
history and archaeology of Clarendon Palace ever penetrated 
very deeply into the subject. Having through a variety of 
circumstances come to give a good deal of thought to these ques- 
tions, I have developed the conviction that Clarendon Palace 
ofters a field of study which is of prime importance, and indeed, 
from certain points of view, of unique importance for the 
medieval archaeology not only of England but of the whole of 
Europe. I venture to hope that the present paper, though neces- 
sarily in the nature of a preliminary summary, may afford 
grounds for conceding that this is not too large a claim to make. 

As to the origin of the name ‘Clarendon’, the present-day 
view is that it is derived from a hypothetical appellation C/aringa 
dun, dun being the Old English for ‘ down’ and C/aringa possibly 
a patronymic of Clare, which occurs as the name of a witness 
in a Saxon record.’ Clarendon gives its name to a forest of con- 
siderable size which can be traced back to remote times, lying 
immediately to the east of Salisbury, its boundaries being for 
the first time set out in detail in the reign of Edward J.* In 
Domesday Survey there is a reference to Clarendon forest though 
not by name, when it is mentioned that the fourth part of the 
manor of Laverstoke and half the land of Milford lie within 
the king’s forest; and, on the basis of the available evidence, 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare felt justified in concluding ‘that this 
forest had been in the times preceding the Conquest considered 
as a royal demesne and that the establishment necessary for its 


' Compare Einar Ekblom, The Place-names of Wiltshire, Uppsala, 1917, p. 57- 
* Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bt., The History of Modern Wiltshire, v, London, 
1837, ‘The Hundred of Alderbury ’, pp. 116-18. 
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custody and maintenance had been then already formed ’.* The 
neighbourhood is one containing numerous traces of Roman 
settlements and it has even been surmised that the palace was 
built on the site of a Roman villa, while numerous Roman coins 
are said to have been found in the field which lies at the foot 
of the hill on which stood the palace.*? Unfortunately, though 
the existence of these Roman coins is borne out in living memory, 
and a reproduction exists of a British silver coin found on the 
palace site,’ all these coin finds have now disappeared, and I am 
not aware of any finds of architectural remains of Roman date 
made at Clarendon. 

The accompanying sketch-map (fig. 1) shows the situation of 
the palace which lies about 350 ft. above sea-level about two 
and a half miles almost due east of Salisbury Cathedral. About 
two miles to the south across the hills lay Ivychurch, founded 
by King Stephen for Austin Canons; while about four miles to 
the north lies Figsbury Ring. 

In Norman days Old Sarum was, of course, the chief mili- 
tary stronghold of the district, and at Wilton there would pro- 
bably survive the palace of the West Saxon kings. It has been 
customary to assume that Clarendon, in the heart of its forest, 
came into being in the first instance solely as a lodge necessitated 
by the pursuit of hunting to which the Norman kings were so 
passionately devoted. That Clarendon served such a purpose 
is, indeed, an incontrovertible fact: but actually the earliest 
record referring to Clarendon which is known to us, introduces 
it in a character which later on never attached to this locality— 
namely that of a military rendezvous. The document in ques- 
tion, to which my attention has been drawn by Mr. John 
Charlton, is overlooked by all who hitherto have written on 
Clarendon. It is a writ issued from Winchester by William the 
Conqueror to Ethelwig, Abbot of Evesham (1059-77), ordering 
him to attend with his armed followers at Clarendon on the 
octave of Pentecost and to communicate this summons to all 
persons under his sway whom it similarly concerns. Mr. J.H. 
Round, by whom this record was first published, gives good 
reason for thinking that the date of it is 1072, the gathering of 

* Colt Hoare, op. cit. p. 116. For further information about Clarendon 
Forest see idid., pp. 116-50; and J. Charles Cox, The Royal Forests of England, 
London, 1905, pp. 313-22. 

* H. Hatcherin The Antiquarian and Architectural Year Book for MDCCCLXI?/, 
p. 121, and in The Archaeological Fournal,ii (1846), 86. Compare on this point 
further G. S. Master in The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Maga- 
zine, xiii (1872), 34. 

3 Colt Hoare, op. cit., plate facing p. 162. 
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the military forces of William at Clarendon on June 3 being 
preparatory to the invasion of Scotland somewhat later in the 
year;* in any case the date of this writ cannot be later than 
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1077, in which year Ethelwig died. Clearly then, within ten 
years from the Conquest, Clarendon was, or continued to be, a 
place of some importance. 

The next references to Clarendon take us to the first half of 
the twelfth century. Thus we find that in the year 1130 pro- 
vision is made for carrying wine, corn, and clothing for King 


* J. H. Round, Feudal England, London, 1909, p. 304. 
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Henry I and his Queen from Woodstock to Clarendon; and in 
the same year game slain by the king and some cheeses were 
sent from Clarendon to Southampton. It has, moreover, been 
thought that the first charter of the borough of Wilton granted 
by Henry I at Clarendon may date from 1116.’ No direct con- 
nexion can be traced between Clarendon and King Stephen, 
though the latter is associated with this district through his 
foundation of Ivychurch Priory on the outskirts of the forest. 
It is, however, in the reign of Henry II that the great days of 
Clarendon begin. An historian has remarked that Henry II was 
perhaps the last King of England who thought of Winchester 
as his chief town ;* and its comparative vicinity to Winchester 
would hence in that reign still place Clarendon in a favoured 
position. It is in point of fact clear that Henry II had a special 
affection for the place and enlarged and embellished the palace 
considerably. Obviously, to house the magnates who attended 
the Council in 1164 (when a fortnight of the year’s coldest 
month without saw so much heat engendered within on the bleak 
hill-top) and the Assize in 1166 Clarendon must by then have 
far outstripped the limits of a simple hunting-box ; and we have 
explicit evidence to that effect in the phrase of Herbert of 
Bosham who was present at the Council accompanying his 
master, the future St. Thomas Becket, when he refers to Claren- 
don as nobilem et praeclaram regis propriam mansionem quae ex re 
nomen habet Clarendune.’ 

The existing contemporary records of Henry II’s building 
activities at Clarendon begin in the second year of his reign, 
1155-56, and almost every subsequent year is marked by ex- 
penditure for work done at Clarendon: the climax being reached 
when, in the twenty-third year of his reign, 1176-7, the sum 
total, a very large one for the times, of £268 175. 9d. is booked 
for work done at Clarendon ; and it is in that very year that a 
Pipe Roll entry mentions the sum of 2s. 6d. as having been 
paid for bringing marble columns to Clarendon.* We can, 
moreover, deduce that in the reign of Henry II there was at any 
rate one chapel at Clarendon, that of All Saints, which was 
endowed by him.° 

* Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 163. 

? Hilaire Belloc, The O/d Road, London, 1911, p. 87. 

3 Herbert of Bosham, ‘ Vita S. Thomae’, in J. C. Robertson’s Materials for 
the History of Thomas Becket (Rolls Series), iii, 278. 

4 For collecting the data relating to Clarendon and Henry II, printed in the 
edition of the Pipe Rolls, and for research among the Clarendon records in the 
Public Record Office, I am much indebted to Miss O. Elfrida Saunders. 

5 Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 162. 
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Richard Coeur de Lion probably visited Clarendon,* though 
we know of no work undertaken by him there; there are, on 
the other hand, a few references to repairs at Clarendon carried 
out under John, who stayed there on many occasions, and in 
1207 received at Clarendon part of the English regalia which 
had been pledged as ransom for Richard Coeur de Lion.” 

There is, however, no real justification for the appellation 
‘King John’s Palace’ which was current for Clarendon in the 
eighteenth century, as indeed and equally groundlessly for so 
many of the medieval ruins in England: alongside of it, how- 
ever, the appellation ‘ King’s Manor’ has persisted through the 
centuries to this day, and the play of popular fancy—operating 
by the familiar device of contrast—has dubbed a farm a little to 
the east of the palace site ‘Queen’s Manor’. 

All that has passed before at Clarendon pales, however, into 
insignificance before the happenings there during the reign 
of that great figure in the history of English medieval art, 
Henry III; it was then that the greatest building activity took 
place at Clarendon and that the palace was most elaborately 
embellished. As was his wont with regard to buildings in which 
he was interested, Henry was incessantly giving very minute 
personal instructions as regards the works to be carried out at 
Clarendon. These instructions are preserved in the Liberate 
Rolls, and with the aid of these and other records it is possible 
for us to gain a very clear idea of the complexity of the huge 
agglomeration of structures which gradually came to occupy 
the crest of the hill; of the manifold needs which had to be 
provided for ; of the general character of the artistic decoration— 
paintings, sculptures, stained glass, metal-work, tiles—which 
was now taken in hand and pushed on with extraordinary zest.3 
The Great Hall, the King’s Apartments, the Queen’s Apart- 
ments, sundry chapels—then the Kitchen and the various sub- 
sidiary rooms, the Buttery, Salsary, the Larder, the Chandlery, 
and so on—then again the apartments or separate houses of the 


* Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 164. 

* Colt Hoare, op. cit., pp. 151, 164-6. 

3 The earliest collection of these records (in the original Latin as well as trans- 
lated into English) is given in Colt Hoare, op. cit., pp. 151-8. A fuller series is 
published by T. Hudson Turner (translated into English) in Some Account of 
Domestic Architecture in England from the Conquest to the end of the Thirteenth 
Century, Oxford, 1851, ch.v; while a complete Calendar of the Liberate Rolls of 
Henry III is in course of publication, having up to now reached the year 1245. 
An article by T. J. Pettigrew, entitled ‘On the Ancient Royal Palace of Claren- 
don’, in Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc., xv (1859), 246-90, collates all the material 
relating to Clarendon published by Hudson Turner. 
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various retainers—all this and much more besides assumes 
shape to our inner vision as we go through these documents 
which in many cases give very accurate dimensions or define 
positions by reference to the points of the compass. We are 
told too a great deal about the subjects of the paintings on the 
walls. In the King’s Chamber the chimney mantel was painted 
in 1248 with a Wheel of Fortune and a Fesse Tree; and as 
to what the former must have looked like it is easy to form 
an idea from the fine Wheel of Fortune also of the time of 
Henry III (who altogether was very partial to this subject) 
which survives, though mutilated, on the wall of Rochester 
Cathedral. Again, in 1252, we read of the King’s Chamber 
under the King’s Chapel at Clarendon as having been painted 
with the history of Antioch and the Combat of King Richard— 
a series of paintings from the history of the third Crusade thus 
similar to those which under Henry III were carried out at 
Westminster and in the Tower: the incident particularly re- 
ferred to being the one of Richard Coeur de Lion’s encounter 
on horseback with Saladin, who was riding the mare of a colt 
which he had presented to the King of England. Then there 
was the chamber painted with the exploits of Alexander the 
Great—a series once paralleled at Nottingham; series of heads of 
kings and queens painted in 1246 on the border of the wainscot 
of the King’s Lower Chamber—a notable fact this in the history 
of English portrait-painting, imaginary and real—and any num- 
ber of paintings of religious subjects. The mantel over the 
chimney in the Queen’s Chamber was in 1251 sculptured with 
representations of the twelve months of the year, and so on ad 
infinitum. On no point is there, however, a reference to anything 
which by stretch of imagination could be called fortification, 
not even, I should imagine, the ‘Tower beyond the Queen’s 
Chamber’, mentioned in 1254; and one even feels a certain 
incongruity, amid the amenities of a quiet country existence, in 
the provision for ‘a good and strong prison’ in 1268. 

The latest reference to any work done for Henry III at Claren- 
don is in 1269, and so enormous had been the activity expended 
upon Clarendon during his long reign that a document drawn 
up in the very first year of the reign of his successor Edward I 
in 1273 comes, in consequence, as a decided surprise. This is 
a survey of the condition of the manor of Clarendon and of the 
forest of Clarendon made by Walter de Stircheslegh, Sheriff of 
Wiltshire, and four knights. It describes the palace in great 


* Reproduced in Borenius and Tristram, Exg/ish Medieval Painting, 1927, 
pl. 38. 
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detail and is hence of enormous value to the student; but it 
deals in very plain language with the ruinous condition of 
large parts of the palace: notably it is quite extraordinary to 
find how many roofs are wanting; and altogether a great many 
repairs are pointed out as needful.’ A good deal was done, as the 
records show, to put things right at Clarendon during the reign 
of Edward I and also during that of his successor, and both 
Edward I and Edward II often stayed at Clarendon, where 
Edward II in 1317 summoned a Parliament to assemble, the 
summons meeting, however, with only a very limited response. 
At the beginning of that year the records of the repairs carried 
out at Clarendon draw indeed once again a vivid picture of the 
condition into which the palace had been allowed to drift: the 
great well is cleaned out, four men being employed in drawing 
up stinking (pwentem) water.’ 

It was, however, the long reign of Edward III which witnessed 
the most effective revival of the glories of Clarendon. A good 
deal of repair and reconstruction was carried out then—the most 
important work done being perhaps the rebuilding of the Great 
Hall in 1358-9, when the stone used is definitely stated to come 
from the quarries of Chilmark in the Nadder Valley near by. 
The records of the reign of Edward III relating to Clarendon— 
largely still unpublished—are, indeed, for some years at any 
rate, very full and give the most valuable information about the 
configuration of the palace, about the gates of the palace, and 
about the forest, about the condition of the well from which 
the water-supply of Clarendon was drawn, and so on. 

Edward III was himself a frequent visitor to Clarendon and 
several incidents of note are associated with his sojourns there. 
Thus it was at Clarendon that, in 1356, Philip of Navarre, brother 
of Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, then a prisoner of King 
John of France, did homage to Edward III as king of France 
and duke of Normandy. Soon afterwards King John of France 
was himself captured by the English in the battle of Poitiers, 
while David II, king of Scotland, had been made prisoner by 
Queen Philippa at Neville’s Cross near Durham some ten years 
earlier; and there isa story that in order to escape the pestilence 
which was ravaging London, Edward III with his two royal 
prisoners anda large retinue retired to the isolation and salubrious 


‘ Compare Sir T. Phillipps in Archacologia, xxv (1834), 151-8; and Colt 
Hoare, op. cit., pp. 158-60. 

* I am indebted to Mr. A. E. Stamp, C.B., F.S.A., for kindly communicating 
his notes of these records, as well as several belonging to the next reign. 

> Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 176. 
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air of Clarendon in the summer of 1357. Unfortunately this 
picturesque and oft repeated story cannot be traced farther back 
than 1801;" and while there is contemporary evidence to show 
that King David hunted with Edward III at Clarendon in 1347’ 
it can also definitely be proved that the latter did not visit 
Clarendon in the summer of 1357.3 
Towards the end of Edward’s reign, in 1370, one more royal 
guest came to Clarendon: that same king of Navarre, Charles 
the Bad, whose brother had rendered homage to Edward III at 
Clarendon fourteen years earlier. Of Richard II it is recorded 
that he hunted in Clarendon Forest; as for any building or 
artistic activity at Clarendon Palace from this period onward, 
the records relating to Clarendon which exist at the Record 
Office yet await to be thoroughly searched for any information 
which they might and very likely would yield on these points. 
The Palace certainly continued to be inhabited and Henry VI 
visited it repeatedly. It was at Clarendon, in the summer of 
1453, that he was attacked by the mental affliction which made 
him unfit to govern for over a year; and during that period he, 
in 1454, was again at Clarendon for some weeks. In the first 
year of Edward IV, 1461, one Edward Gower was appointed 
‘Clerk of oure Werkeys of oure Manoir and Parke of Clarendon’, 
and after him one Thomas Troys was appointed in 1472, still 
holding his office in the first year of the reign of Henry VII, 1485. 
After this, however, the curtain begins to be rung down on 
Clarendon. Leland, in his itinerary of 1535-6, has but the 
briefest reference, ‘ Clarington Park and Maner Place’; 5 and 
it is quite evident from the context that he never himself visited 
the place. In 1552 Sir William Herbert, subsequently first earl 
of Pembroke, was by Edward VI made Warden of the Forest 
of Clarendon for the term of his life, to be succeeded by his son, 
the second earl, who diedin 1601. When in 1574 Queen Eliza- 
beth hunted in Clarendon Park and was overtaken by a storm 
she sought shelter from the rain ‘within the Lodge’,® which 
has been interpreted as meaning that the palace was no longer 
then habitable. And certainly it is quite evident that the exis- 
tence of Clarendon Palace was beginning to fade from public 
* See John Britton, The Beauties of Wiltshire, London, 1801, p. 121. 
2 Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swymbroke (ed. E. M. Thompson), 1889, 
. 1o1. For this reference I am indebted to Mr. John Charlton. 
3 This has kindly been ascertained for me by Mr. A. E. Stamp. 
4 Compare Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 167 59. 
5 The Itinerary of Fohn Leland (ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith), London, 1907, 
i, 268 59. 
7 Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 168. 
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consciousness: Michael Maschiart, a native of Salisbury, who 
died in 1598, wrote some graceful Latin verses on the forest in 
which no mention is made of the palace,’ nor is there so much 
as a hint of its existence in the whole of Shakespeare’s Henry VJ. 
Indeed, in 1570, the second edition of John Foxe’s cts and 
Monuments perpetrates the glaring blunder of placing Clarendon 
in Normandy.’ 

No doubt by this time in a district poor in stone the palace 
had begun to be used as a stone-quarry, like Avebury and Stone- 
henge about the same time. Another grant of the wardenship 
of the forest to the Herbert family, in the person of Philip third 
Lord Pembroke, followed in 1606. Then, in July 1643, in the 
middle of the Civil War, Charles 1 from Oxford made the grant 
in perpetuity, among other Crown property, of the ‘Forest, Park 
and Chase of Clarendon’ to a group of noblemen as security for 
a loan of £60,000. 

During the Commonwealth a survey of Clarendon Park was 
made in 1650 which does contain a reference to ‘ the Old Gate 
House, called the King’s Manor’, but offers nothing of interest 
to the archaeologist.3 After the Restoration, in 1661, Lord 
Chancellor Hyde was created Viscount Cornbury and earl of 
Clarendon, having purchased the latter estate from George 
Monk, duke of Albemarle, to whom Charles II had given it. 
This purchase was then cancelled by means of the payment of 
the sum of £20,000 from the Exchequer to Lord Clarendon— 
so slender and brief is thus the tie connecting the Hyde family 
with Clarendon—and in 1665 by letters patent the whole of the 
estate was again granted to the duke of Albemarle. His son, 
the second duke, in 1688 bequeathed Clarendon to his cousin 
John Granville, earl of Bath, and from his heirs it was purchased 
in 1713 by Mr. Benjamin Bathurst, in whose family it then 
descended for about two centuries.4 

It is not until 1723 that the veil over Clarendon really lifts, 
for in that year William Stukely visited the site of the palace, 
making the drawing of it which appears engraved in his /¢ine- 
rarium Curiosum published the year following. His note on the 
remains is as follows: 


Chlorendon park is a sweet and beautiful place. Here K. ‘Fohn built 
him a palace, where several parliaments have been held. Part of the 


" See Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 150. 

* John Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 2nd ed. 1570, p. 896. 

> Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 133. A seventeenth-century estate map of some 
interest is published in Wiltshire Notes and Queries, No. 85 (March 1914). 

’ For all these facts see Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 144 59. 
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building is still left, tho’ they have been pulling it down many years. 
Tis chiefly of flint, and was a large place upon the side of a hill, but no 
way fortify’d. ‘This palace of K. ‘fohn answers directly to the front visto 
of Wilton House over the length of the great canal, and is call’d Kzngs- 
manor. ‘They say here is subterraneous passage to the Queen’s-manor.' 


As will be seen (pl. x, 1) the site was then but little wooded 
and a good many fragments of the buildings were still seen above 
the surface of the ground, the largest one being on the extreme 
right of the engraving: in the distance is seen Figsbury Ring, 
or ‘Chlori dunum’ as Stukeley calls it, deducing from this an 
audacious etymology for the name ‘Clarendon’. What the site 
looked like about 130 years ago is seen from a water-colour by 
J. Buckler in Devizes Museum in 1804 (pl. xu, 1); the extent of 
ground covered in it is much smaller than in Stukeley’s engrav- 
ing, but it is clear that the growth of trees had by then con- 
siderably increased (continuing almost unchecked until the other 
day), and on the right we have again the large ruin with a corner 
very distinctly visible.’ 

Somewhere about this time Henrv Penruddock Wyndham, 
the archaeologist and topographer (1736-1819), also put down 
some observations on the ruins in his Wiltshire Collections, now 
unfortunately only accessible in excerpts ;? and in 1821 Sir Thomas 
Phillipps carried on some excavations on the site which led to 
the making of a plan of the architectural remains and surface 
indications. Of this plan I had for some time been suspecting 
the existence ; but it was not until the autumn of 1934 that 
Mr. Fitzroy Fenwick was able to unearth it in the Phillipps 
Library, Thirlestane House, Cheltenham ; and I owe it to the 
kindness of Mr. Fitzroy Fenwick that I can here give a re- 
production of this 1821 plan (pl. x11), which turns out to be 
a document of the very greatest interest and importance—a very 
different affair from the inarticulate and impressionistic plan (to 
some extent based upon the 1821 plan) which Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare published in the fifth volume of his History of Modern 
Wilishire (1837), a work containing a considerable amount of 
very important material towards the history of Clarendon. 

It was Sir Thomas Phillipps, too, who in 1834 published in 


* W. Stukeley, Jtinerarium Curiosum, London, 1724, p. 130; 2nd ed. (1776), 
p. 138. 

* A photograph of the site, taken in April 1933 from approximately the same point 
of view as Stukeley’s engraving, illustrates the eventual alteration of the character of 
the site, effected by the forces of nature (pl. x, 2); while two air photographs, re- 
produced by permission of the Air Ministry, give bird’s-eye views of the site taken 
respectively on 2gth September 1933 and 1st February 1935 (pl. x1, 1 and 2). 
3 ‘They are referred to by Sir Richard Colt Hoare and Sir Thomas Phillipps. 
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2. View of the same site, April 1933 
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Royal Air Force Official —Crown copyright reserved 


1. Air Photograph of the site of Clarendon Palace taken 29th September 1933 


Royal Air Force Official —Crown copyright reserved 


2. Air Photograph of the site of Clarendon Palace taken 1st February 1935 
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2. Sculptured Capital from Ivychurch (Salisbury Museum) 
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Archaeologia the 1273 survey of the condition of Clarendon with 
some valuable comments onit.’ A little later, in 1844, the then 
owner of Clarendon, Sir Frederick H. H. Bathurst, madeasome- 
what ill-advised attempt at consolidating the large fragment of 
wall still standing up. ‘ Consolidation’ actually took the form 
of pulling down one precious fragmentary wall making a corner 
and using the flints for some perfectly useless buttresses which 
the remains of the old wall have their work cut out to keep 
standing; and a grandiloquent but not too accurate inscription 
was added, enclosed as Colt Hoare tells us ‘within the semblance 
of a porch designed by Mr. Osmond the statuary of Salisbury’ 
and also propped up against the unfortunate old wall. So little, 
however, did the knowledge of this penetrate to those interested 
in such subjects that when T. Hudson Turner in 1851 published 
his admirable Account of Domestic Architecture in England from the 
Conquest to the End of the Thirteenth Century, which contains a most 
useful collection of records relating to Clarendon, he treats of the 
palace as something of which nota trace existed. And so things 
went on decade after decade; at most some popular compilation 
of the known facts was published, but nothing was done on the 
site itself to try to extend our knowledge.” 

Various circumstances having caused me to take an interest in 
Clarendon Palace I gained the conviction from an examination 
of the site that the omens were distinctly favourable for an enter- 
prise of excavation. I accordingly approached Mrs. Christie- 
Miller, whose late husband, Mr. S. R. Christie-Miller, acquired 
Clarendon Park in 1919; and Mrs. Christie-Miller not only very 
kindly gave permission for the excavations to begin but has ever 
since followed the enterprise with the keenest sympathy and 
interest and has given it active and most valuable support in 
many different ways. I should like at the outset and above every- 
thing else to put on record my deep sense of gratitude for all 
that Mrs. Christie-Miller’s kindness and helpfulness have meant 
for our excavations. From various other quarters I have also 
received very valuable assistance, much of it taking the particu- 
larly acceptable form of subscriptions towards defraying the cost 
of the work; and I have here in the first instance gratefully to 

* “Survey of the Manor and Forest of Clarendon, Wiltshire, 1272” (sic), 
Archaeologia, xxv (1834), 151-8. 

* ‘The two most notable short papers on Clarendon which have appeared in the 
nineteenth century are one, entitled ‘ The Royal Palace of Clarendon, Wiltshire’, 
based on information supplied by H. Hatcher, the historian of Salisbury, and 
published in The Antiquarian and Architectural Year Book for MDCCCLXIP, 
pp. 126-7; and another, called ‘ Clarendon Palace ’, whichis printed (anonymously) 
in Wiltshire Notes and Queries, i (1893-5), 206-11. 
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acknowledge the generous support extended to this enterprise 
by the Society of Antiquaries." 

As my principal collaborator I was fortunate enough to secure 
Mr. John Charlton, in whose hands the immediate directing of 
the excavations from day to day and from hour to hour has lain; 
and I find it difficult to express adequately how much the success 
of our enterprise owes to Mr. Charlton’s sagacity, skill, and un- 
tiring industry. 

The work of exploration and actual digging during the season 
of 1933 was in the main concentrated within seven weeks—three 
in April and May, and four in August and September; on an 
average four workmen were employed. In 1934 the excavations 
were continued on a considerably larger scale, the operation 
being distributed over two periods in the year: one, during 
which some exploratory work was done with a very small staff, 
for about a fortnight in April; and the other when for about 
seven weeks in August and September we had very much larger 
resources of man-power to draw upon, including for four weeks 
about eighty unemployed men belonging to one of the ten camps 
organized by the Universities’ Council for Unemployed Camps, 
this particular camp being run by twenty-two students of King’s 
College, London, with Mr. J. R. Paget as camp chief. 

I will leave Mr. Charlton to deal with the configuration of 
the palace, as revealed by our excavations up to now and as 
shown on the plan (pl. xx), in preparing which we have had the 
valuable collaboration of Mr. A. B. Whittingham, diocesan archi- 
tect of Norwich, to whose kindness and assistance our enterprise 
is indeed indebted.’ 

I should like, however, to add some comments on two cate- 
gories of our finds—namely, the stone sculptures and the floor 
tiles—and also some general remarks on our whole enterprise 
and special Clarendon problems. 


* My warmest thanks for donations generously made towards the same object 
in 1933 and 1934 are also due to the following :—the late Mr. W. J. Andrew, 
F.S.A.; Col. J. M. Benet-Stanford; Mr. Richard Cartwright; Mr. G. H. Engle- 
heart, F.S.A.; Canon E. H. Goddard, F.S.A.; Lord Herbert; Dr. W. Hild- 
burgh, F.S.A.; Mr. Edward Hutton; Mr. T. D. Kendrick, F.S.A.; Mr. R. S. 
Newall, F.S.A.; Miss Edith Olivier; the Duke of Rutland, F.S.A.; Mr. Frank 
Stevens, O.B.E., F.S.A. 

? Other voluntary workers on the site, who have given valuable assistance and 
to whom we are greatly beholden, include Commander H. G. Higgins, R.N., 
D.S.O., and Miss Betty Murray. Special acknowledgements are also due to 
Dr. J. F. S. Stone, through whose good offices several air photographs of the site 
have at different periods been taken by the Royal Air Force; and to Miss Eva 
Dormer, many of whose drawings of the objects are reproduced in this paper. 
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The season of 1934 was notable in yielding our first finds of fragments 
o. figure sculpture in local freestone; and what adds particular impor- 
tance to these finds is that they are, relatively, of so early a date—I should 
say without a doubt of the second half of the twelfth century. “They all 
come from a deposit sealed by some very close packing and containing every 
kind of fragment—apart from sculptures, pottery fragments, tiles, metal 
objects, coins, glass, and so on—the packing in question being underneath 
the level of a floor constructed, as there is every reason to think, in the 
fourteenth century, when in the reign of Edward III we know that 
extensive works of reconstruction were being carried out in the palace. 
A date in the fourteenth century would then in any case be the terminus 
ante for these sculptures ; and since they have been treated as ingredients 
of mere packing it is @ priori unlikely that they are the outcome of 
the then comparatively recent activities of Henry III in the thirteenth 
century. 

Most of these finds of fragments of stone sculpture probably come from 
historiated capitals belonging to the period of Henry II. Their style I sub- 
mit tallies with nothing so well as with other English sculptures of that 
period, and they are from many points of view of considerable interest. 
Of the general disposition of these capitals an approximate idea is given 
by an example from the priory of Ivychurch adjacent to Clarendon Forest 
belonging to a series of sculptures which has long had no more sheltered 
resting-place than the outside wall of the cottage into which they have 
been built: I am glad to say that this particular example has recently been 
removed to Salisbury Museum (pl. xu, 2). The actual details of the car- 
ving have unfortunately become indistinct owing to exposure: but we can 
still clearly make out the general disposition with figures—possibly per- 
sonifications of virtue—seated and standing under arcades carved on the 
capitals of the two coupled columns. ‘To turn from this Ivychurch example 
to our actual Clarendon finds, we may notice in the first instance the 
fragment of a draped figure sitting sideways (fig. 2d), small and much 
injured, but of peculiar interest to the student through the analogies which 
it presents with the Christ Child of the York Madonna." A larger frag- 
ment is the one also here reproduced (fig. 2a) which is part of a fine 
figure of an angel, carried out with much vigour of treatment and sense 
of plastic effectiveness. Our series of fragments further includes one of 
a figure holding a sword (fig. 2 e); a boldly carved, draped male figure in 
indeterminate action (fig. 2.4); the head of a feline animal (fig. 2¢); and 
a fragment which suggests a figure reclining in bed with the accustomed 
‘ festooned’ draperies in front (fig. 2f). Though it is a question of but small 
fragments I think wherever the preservation is good enough the fine quality 
of the carving is immediately patent to the eye. 

A section of our finds which has grown enormously, and shows every 
indication of continuing to do so, is that formed by the inlaid floor tiles. 
These exhibit a considerable variety of style, technique, and size, and a 
selection of representative examples is here reproduced (pl. x1v). One 

' Reproduced in E. S. Prior and A. Gardner, 42 Account of Medieval Figure- 
Sculpture in England (Cambridge, 1912), fig. 116. 
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important group is formed by the tiles measuring generally 6 in. square, 
and mostly showing five keys at the back, which should in all probability 
be assigned to the second half of the thirteenth century. ‘These display 
motifs of decoration such as lions or various winged monsters rampant 
within a circle with a terminal in each corner; pairs of birds set diagon- 
ally one on either side of a debased fleur-de-lis motif ; and various motifs 
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Fic. 2. Fragments of twelfth century sculpture 


of Gothic scroll and other ornamental design. For the tiles of this type 
parallels may be found among those known to have been made for the 
Royal Palace of Westminster, and, moreover, in various localities in 
Wiltshire and Hampshire, not far from Clarendon: at Ivychurch, Salis- 
bury, Breamore, Amesbury, and so on. 

To a later period than the tiles of which I have so far treated—pro- 
bably to the fourteenth century—belongs a quantity of other tiles which in 
the motifs sometimes show a harking back to the schemes of the earlier 
ones, but are much inferior in drawing and technique. 

The question inevitably presents itself—where were all these tiles 
made? An answer as regards many of them at any rate is suggested by 
the fact that tiles representing a large number of types have been found 
heaped together in the earth in a locality in the western part of the site 
quite close to one of the buildings. These tiles in the running-over of 
the glaze, the excessive baking, and the sticking together of several tiles, 
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show so definitely all the characteristics of ‘ wasters’ that it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that there must have been a kiln at Clarendon, and 
additional colour is lent to this conclusion by the fact that there exist at 
Clarendon large deposits of clay which until a comparatively recent period 
were drawn upon to produce a particularly excellent kind of brick. Where 
that kiln was situated at Clarendon, is a problem which remains to be 
solved, but which will add yet another quest of interest to our future 
work at Clarendon; and it should be remembered that if we find it, it will 
be the first definitely non-monastic medieval kiln for decorative tiles found 
in England. 

On the subject of the Clarendon tiles I should yet like to say that they 
largely belong to that category of tiles to which parallels may be found in 
France, though the way in which the motifs are worked out in England 
shows considerable independence.* That the art of making these inlaid 
tiles was transplanted from France to England there can of course be no 
doubt, but I think it is equally true that the standard of technical perfec- 
tion on the whole is very much higher in England. To the exceptions to this 
rule belong the very precious fragments of tiles, probably of the thirteenth 
century, now in the Musée Céramique at Sevres, which come from the 
Abbey of St. Denis, and are of particular interest in connexion both with 
the tiles of the Chapter House at Westminster and the other mainly south 
English tiles of the Clarendon type. 

The task of tracing the interrelation between English and French 
medieval tiles still remains practically unperformed: I am hoping that we 
shall do something towards its performance on the basis of the material 
which is being yielded by Clarendon. 

Of other finds made by us at Clarendon I will also leave Mr. Charlton 
to treat, except that I should like to add a few words about one of our 
coin finds, namely, an unrecorded sterling of Guillaume I, Count of 
Namur (1337-91), minted at Viesville, a suburb of Namur, in close 
imitation of the florin type of Edward III: Mr. Robinson of the British 
Museum, who very kindly identified this coin, has recently published a note 
on it in the Numismatic Chronicle.* 


In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that our work is 
still in an initial stage. We have as yet uncovered but a small 
portion of a site some eight acres in extent which is still largely 
covered with trees and thick undergrowth, and many of the 
questions which are suggested by the configuration of the 
ground and the evidence of the records and both taken together 
cannot as yet be answered. But if there is one thing which 

* Excellent reproductions of French medieval tiles are given in Emile Amé’s 
monumental monograph, Les Carrelages ¢maillés du moyen-dge et de la renais- 
sance (Paris 1859)—a work much less known than it deserves to be and marking 
a splendid beginning in the study of its subject, which unfortunately has not been 
followed up in later years. 


* See E. S. G. Robinson, ‘A New Sterling of Namur’, in The Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1934, part iii, p. 228. 
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emerges with increasing definiteness from the work which we 
have done so far, it is that we are concerned with a site 
absolutely unique in character among the existing ones in 
England. The architectural remains are present in plenty and 
allow us on the whole to form a very clear idea of the aspect 
which the palace must have presented. There is certainly nothing 
quite like it surviving anywhere. The passing of Clarendon 
coinciding as it does with the age of Henry VIII forms part of 
an historical process of which there are many symptoms else- 
where: there was a regular death of palaces in different parts of 
England then, and with the unfortified palaces there vanished 
from the consciousness of men an aspect of medieval England 
which was characteristic in the extreme. Fortunately, in the 
case of Clarendon, even if much has been irretrievably and 
lamentably lost, there survives a sufficiency both of remains and 
of records: hence I hope the day is now no longer distant when 
the life and setting of this great community—dignified by the 
name of ‘’ Towne’ as late as the reign of Richard III *—will be 
in their essentials rescued from oblivion; and a page thus re- 
stored to the history of England which has been violently and 
needlessly torn out of it. TancrED Borentvs. 


PART II 
The Excavations, 1933-4 


The end of the second season’s work shows the plan of 
Clarendon Palace assuming some degree of coherence. The 
important fact emerges, already suspected from a study of the 
documents, that the palace is not systematically laid out, but 
consists of a series of piecemeal additions toa nucleus consisting 
of a Great Hall and its attendant buildings.» The great expan- 
sion which the growing importance and popularity of the palace 
demanded took the form, as far as we can see at present, of the 
erection of large suites of rooms, often independent structures, 
but joined together by long pentices 3 and so arranged as to 


* Colt Hoare, op. cit., p. 128. 

* The earliest buildings are somewhat to the south of the present hall, and 
after the latter was built were used as stabling. This does not, however, affect 
the main argument. 

3 References to pentices, e.g. between the king’s and the queen’s apartments, 
between the hall and the king’s chamber, between the great gate and the 
almonry, etc., are numerous in the Liberate Rolls of the time of Henry III. This 
characteristic may be compared with, e.g., the arrangements shown in the Hatfield 
MSS. plan of Hertford. 
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form courtyards which were laid out as gardens or grass plats; * 
indeed the documents are precise when they speak of the King’s 
houses at Clarendon. 

It is not possible in an interim report to give a definitive 
account of the arrangements of the palace, or even, beyond a 
certain point, of the structures so far examined. This is because 
many documents later than Henry III have still to be collated, 
and, since a number of the buildings about to be described have 
been substantially altered subsequently to his reign, it would be 
premature to attempt to present in detail the probable history 
and purpose of each building. Accordingly this report will 
merely record the extent and nature of the work so far under- 
taken and catalogue briefly the principal features of the buildings 
so far unearthed. 

Note: The general plan accompanying this report (pl. xx) includes 
the discoveries of the excavations of 1935 in addition to those 
described below. 


The walls of the palace are of flint, with ashlar quoins ; the Edwardian 
work is characterized by frequent use of re-used ashlar and of tiles laid flat 
or in herring-bone fashion. Most, if not all, of the walls were covered with 
plaster, which sometimes survives as a thin layer } to 2 in. thick; it is 
generally thickest where the quality of building is worst. The external 
faces of the walls were whitewashed,’ the interior of the principal rooms 
painted. In addition, traces of wooden or half-timbered buildings have 
been found near the eastern extremity of the site. Rectangular tiles con- 
stitute the principal roofing material,* though there is documentary evi- 
dence for the use of shingles and lead. 

The Great Hall and its kitchen offices form the principal block of 
the structures so far examined. They lie to the north of a large court- 
yard of as yet undetermined dimensions, and on the edge of a steep 
northerly slope. All these buildings stand upon ‘made ground’, their 
walls being carried down to a considerable depth, while those fronting 
the northern slope are provided with capacious basements. It is evident 
that earlier structures underlie the remains at present visible; but these 
have not yet been investigated, though it may be mentioned that a flint 
wall three feet wide has been found beneath but running aslant to the 
foundation of the northern arcade of the Hall. 


I 


e.g. the lawn between the queen’s chamber and the chapel referred to in the 
Liberate Roll of 25 Henry III. 

* e.g. The exterior of the hall was whitewashed in 28 Henry III. 

3 ‘They resemble in size and shape the roofing tiles found at Old Sarum (Proc. 
Soc. Ant., xxvii, 235). The ridges of many of the roofs were finished with 
serrated ridge tiles; most of these appear to be of the same type as those found 
in the thirteenth-fourteenth century at Kidwelly Castle (Archacologia, lxxxiii, 


1933, p. IQ). 
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The existing Hall seems to be of late twelfth-century origin ; a porch 
was added at the west end of the south wall in 1244,’ and documentary 
evidence? points to reconstruction of walls and windows during the reign 
of Edward III. It measures internally 83 ft. by 51 ft. Its north wall has 
slipped down the hillside, though the foundations remain; the east wall 
stands to a height of 30 and the south and west walls to the height of 





GIN 
Fic. 3. Architectural fragments and mouldings 


4 to 5 ft. There are two arcades of four bays; of the piers nothing re- 
mains save their substructure (pl. x1x, 1), in the top of which are the 
matrices of the bases; these suggest columns about 2 ft. in diameter. At the 
east end can be traced the kerbing of a dais 11 ft. by 33 ft. Of the two 
entrances in the south aisle that in the east wall leads presumably to the 
royal apartments by means of a pentice:* that in the south wall gives 
access to the porch. The latter retains the flint foundation of its side walls 
while its south wall has a chamfered course of vertically tooled ashlar and 
the base of a quarter-round attached shaft (pl. xv, 2). In clearing the floor 


* Liberate Roll 28 Henry III. 

* Account of Repairs, 1358-9 (Colt Hoare, History of South Wiltshire, v, 176). 

3 There are numerous references in the Liberate Rolls (¢emp. Henry III) to 
pentices or alleys between the hall and the king’s chamber. A wall discovered 
abutting on the east end of the hall may be part of the foundations of such a 
construction. 
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of the Hall in the south-west corner numerous carved fragments (fig. 3) of 
mid thirteenth-century date were found: they represent, no doubt, part 
of the enrichment of the doorway from the Hall into the porch. The 
west wall has three ‘screens’ doorways which have ashlar dressings with 
diagonal tooling (pl. xv, 1); the north and south doorways lead to butteries, 
the north one of which has a basement ; the central door leads by a passage 
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Fic. 4. Comparative plans of aisled halls 


to a cloister round which the kitchen buildings are grouped. ‘The 
butteries themselves are structurally later than the Great Hall and per- 
haps replace an earlier wooden erection. The floor of the Hall was 
probably of tiles, but has been completely destroyed. ‘There was evidently 
a central hearth, though no sign of one remains, for there are documentary 
references to the ‘louvre’ of the Hall. The roof was presumably of wood 
in the English fashion ; there is nothing to suggest that it was vaulted in 
stone in the continental manner. Fig. 4 shows its relation in size and 
arrangement to other English halls of the same class. 

The kitchen quarters and butteries form a kind of quadrangle with 
alleys 64 ft. wide, formerly covered by a pentice roof, running round the 
inside of it. The walls carrying the pentice are traceable throughout 
their length, but are nowhere high enough to show the exact nature of 
the superstructure. Substantially the plan is that specified in the Liberate 
Rolls of Henry III,* with alterations and repairs under Edward III.’ 

Access to the Hall from the kitchen area was doubtless by wooden 
stairs; there are no indications of there having been stone steps at the 


* 28 Henry III. * Account of Repairs, ut supra. 
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west end of the ‘screens’ passage, though there seem to have been one 
or two out of the little central court into the cloister at a point opposite 
the entrance to the ‘screens’ passage. 

South of the court is a rectangular chamber 38 ft. by 24 ft. internally ; 
its south wall, 4 ft. thick, abuts on to the west wall of the buttery and 
retains the plastered splays of a blocked window. At the west end of 
the north wall is a small recess 1 ft. deep and 5 ft. long which has had a 
wooden post on its east side. The designation ‘ salsary’ has been tenta- 
tively assigned to this building. In the north wall remains of an oak 
beam were found, placed longitudinally in the wall ; it may be compared 
with somewhat similar structural features noted by the excavators at Old 
Sarum.? 

West of the quadrangle is a large square kitchen 42 ft. square inter- 
nally.3 It is entered from the cloister by a central doorway which retains 
its ashlar dressings. Its walls have been rebuilt to within 1 ft. 6 in. of 
floor-level with rough flints, tiles, and miscellaneous ashlar. The interior 
was tree-covered at the time of the excavations and was not cleared ; its 
floor-level is given by the doorway just referred to and by a triangular 
levelling-block in the north-east corner. An area near the centre of the 
north wall was free of large trees, and on being cleared revealed a wide 
fireplace (13 ft. across) of herring-bone tiles; at a later period the west 
half had been converted into a circular oven, of a diameter of about 6 ft. 
(pl. xvi, 1). 

The square building north of the quadrangle may be yet another 
kitchen; but so far only part of its outline has been secured. It is 
built out over the northern slope and for that reason it has been pro- 
vided with large clasping buttresses of good ashlar at its north-east and 
north-west angles. The buttress at the latter angle at least has not been 
carried down to the solid chalk but rests on loose, sooty soil, the debris 
of some earlier kitchen ; it is not surprising, therefore, that the condition 
of the north wall is decidedly precarious. The door from this room into 
the cloister retains its ashlar dressings. The threshold and the angles of 
the jambs are chamfered, the latter having quirked stops. 

In the angle between this room and the west kitchen is a small chamber 
17 ft. square identified as the herlebecheria,* which is entered from the 
north-west angle of the cloister; of the original rebate of its doorway two 


* A Liberate Roll (28 Henry III) speaks of a salsary which is between the 
kitchen that is 40 ft. square and the wall of the hall. 

* Proc. Soc. Ant., xxviii, 182 ff. 

3 Doubtless that is the kitchen, the erection of which is referred to in Liberate 
Roll 28 Henry III. 

4 Referred to in the Liberate Rolls (semp. Henry III). Its position is clearly 
defined in the orders for construction and repairs, but the purpose of the room 
is in doubt. The meaning of the word 4erlebecheria, which occurs only in con- 
nexion with Clarendon (in 1244), is not certainly known. In ‘A Medieval 
Latin Word-List’ (Oxford, 1934) the compilers suggest ‘ scullery ‘ as a possible 
meaning—an interpretation supported by the proximity of the room to the great 
kitchens. 
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2. Wall of ‘herlebecheria’ showing Edwardian reconstruction 
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courses survive ; above these there is no rebate but merely the rough coarse 
blocks of the Edwardian reconstruction (pl. xv1, 2). “The west wall of the 
herlebecheria, like the walls of the west kitchen, shows signs of the same 
rebuilding activity. There were two floor-levels in the room correspond- 
ing with the two masonry periods, but both proved barren. Few objects, 
indeed, have been found in any part of the kitchen area, all debris being 
apparently tipped on to a large ash-pit which lies immediately north-west 
of the herlebecheria. 

Occupying the corresponding angle to the herlebecheria, and lying be- 
tween the north buttery and the north kitchen, is a garde-robe, or rubbish- 
pit,’ entered by a passage debouching on the north-east angle of the 
cloister. It awaits examination. 

West of the west kitchen is a long narrow building 112 ft. by 15 ft. on 
the edge of the northern slope. The north-west angle of the building has 
a rather shallow, double buttress with a plinth. From this point a precinct 
wall runs south for about 100 yards to the north face of the gatehouse. 
The building was originally subdivided into two equal parts but at some 
subsequent date a small chamber was constructed at the west end of the 
east room, the party walls being of chalk blocks with tile bonding-courses. 
Access is gained from the south by three doorways, which may be inser- 
tions of the same period as the construction of the small chamber. They 
have good ashlar dressings and one has chamfered jambs with an elaborate 
stop (pl. xvi1, 1). In the centre of the north wall of the east room there 
is a fire-place of tiles laid in herring-bone fashion ; it has stop-chamfered 
stone jambs. 

The west gate referred to above is evidently that leading to Old Sarum, 
and traces of an old road—in part still in use, in part grass-grown—may 
be followed for a mile or so in that direction. ‘The gatehouse itself has 
suffered more severely than the rest of the palace from the depredations of 
stone-robbers, and of its south wall only the flint footings remain; its north 
wall is in better preservation and has a double plinth externally (pl. xvu1, 2). 
The date of its erection is uncertain and the remains are too fragmentary 
to give a very definite initial date for the structure, though it can hardly 
be later than Henry III; it continued in use after the rest of the palace 
had been abandoned.’ It is probable that originally the structure took the 
form of a free-standing archway 17 ft. wide, but the original plan is much 
obscured by subsequent additions, the north wall having been used as one 
of the side walls of a large garde-robe. The latter contains two rubbish 
pits; one about 7 ft. by 5 ft.; the other, circular, of a diameter of 1 ft. 
6 in. and nearly 5 ft. deep, with a chalk bottom. The circular pit pro- 
duced, among other finds, the lead ventilators described below (p. 84).° 


‘ No doubt that referred to in a Liberate Roll (temp. Henry III). 

* In this part of the site alone traces of post-medieval occupation have been 
found. A thumb-nail sketch of the gatehouse also occurs on the seventeenth- 
century estate map referred to above, p. 63, n. 3. 

3 This may be the Great Gate to which frequent reference is made in the 
Liberate Rolls of Henrv III. The presence of the rubbish-pits agrees with state- 
ments in the Rolls ordering repairs to the common privy at the Great Gate. 
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The complex of buildings east and south-east of the Hall has only 
recently been cleared of its thickets, but trial excavations at three points 
suggest that its examination should have interesting results. 

About 10 yds. east of the Hall a large stratified deposit has been found. 
Beneath the cement floor of a building of one of the later periods of the 
palace is the basement of some earlier building probably attributable to 
the time of Henry III at the latest (pl. xvii, 1); the filling of the basement 
consisted of layers of rammed chalk and gravel save for a layer of building 
rubbish and kitchen refuse from 1 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. thick immediately below 
the later floor. Among the objects found are the fragments of historiated 
capitals described by Dr. Borenius, and the pottery detailed below. “The 
structural features of this partof the site are best left toa later report, astheir 
examination has not yet been completed. It may be said, however, that the 
contents of the stratified layer cover a wide date and that their deposition 
took place in the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

It may also be mentioned that in trying to delimit the principal court- 
yard a long narrow building lying north and south was found on the east 
side of it; it is similar in dimensions and construction to the long build- 
ing west of the west kitchen and contains a similar fire-place. 

Nearly 150 yds. east of the Great Hall and clear of the thickets which 
encumber much of the site are two groups of buildings, connected by 
a narrow precinct wall and probably constituting one of the eastward ex- 
tensions of the palace." The excavation of the northern group has just 
been begun and up to the present two rooms have been cleared. The larger 
of the two is an L-shaped bakehouse or kitchen with four fire-places (one of 
which has a large hearth made of tiles set on edge) and two circular ovens 
also of tiles (pl. xvm1, 2). The floor has been made up with tough brown 
clay and an additional fire-place inserted in the north wall of the west wing. 
The small room to the north, whose walls stand from 4 to 6 ft. high, is 
on a lower level than the bakehouse and seems to have served as the rubbish 
pit for it. Whereas the floor of the bakehouse was comparatively tidy and 
produced only unbroken or nearly complete pots, the floor of the square 
room was covered by a layer of kitchen refuse—soot, dirt, bones, and pot- 
sherds—nearly 2 ft. thick; above this layer were quantities of charcoal 
and broken tiles, including ridge-tiles: probably the building was burnt 
down and never reconstructed. The north wall of the small room has a 
small pointed opening, in ashlar, 2 ft. 6 in. high and 1 ft. g in. wide; it 
is the only means of access to the interior that is now visible, though no 
doubt entry could be effected from the bakehouse by means of a trap door. 
Possibly the opening served as a hatch through which the midden rubbish 
was periodically shovelled to be carted away (pl. xrx, 2). 

The bulk of the pottery found is of late fourteenth- or early fifteenth- 


* 'The precinct wall referred to is of flint; in the time of Henry III, however, 
the enclosing wall is described as being of stone and lime; we may assume, there- 
fore, that the present precinct wall is at least later than Henry III, and is probably 
of late fourteenth- or early fifteenth-century date—a conclusion with which the 
pottery evidence from this part of the site agrees. 
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century date, though some vessels appear to be typologically a little earlier. 
They are described in detail below. 

The second group of buildings lies 70 yds. south of that just described, 
is joined to them by the precinct wall and appears to be of the time of 
Edward III or later: it consists of the foundations of two half-timbered 
buildings, one a long narrow shed, the other a barn, 20 yds. by 7 yds., of 
five bays; the masonry of the foundations is of a variegated character : 
ashlar, tile, and flint; in both the north-west and south-west angles of 
the barn a large chamfered stone with vertical tooling has been re-used. 


Pottery 


No attempt will be made in this interim report to discuss the 
pottery finds in detail; but it has been thought desirable to 
indicate the principal types encountered in the two largest 
deposits. In addition, two sherds from the ash-pit (p. 75) have 
been included in fig. 7. 


1. The bakehouse deposit (supra, p. 76); figs. 5, 6 


(a) Bottles (fig. 5, no. 1): Three clay bottles were found, of which two 
are unbroken ; they are wheel-turned, with brown or buff surface. They 
resemble vessels figured in a thirteenth-century MS. illumination (Traill 
and Mann, Social England, i, p. 527, where it is wrongly described as 
twelfth-century)* and not dissimilar examples from Old Sarum have recently 
been published by Mr. F. Stevens, F.S.A.2 The Clarendon bottles come 
from an undisturbed stratum of fourteenth-century material—a date con- 
firmed by fortuitous patches of dark-green glaze on their bases. 

(4) Costrels (fig. 5, no. 3): Four specimens were found, of which no. 3 
is unbroken. It is of dirty, buff ware, probably hand-made, the surface 
having been smoothed with a sharp knife; one end has several chance 
spots of dark-green glaze. None of the costrels from this deposit have 
either lugs or mammification. 

(c) Pitchers (fig. 5, nos. 4-6): No. 4 is of grey ware, with buff surface 
and spotted dark-green and yellow glaze; its ‘strap’ handle is scored 
with deeply incised lines. 

No. 6 is of brown ware with yellow glaze and internal corrugations. 

No. § is a base of grey ware with brown surface and green glaze. The 
splay of the foot is typical of Clarendon pitcher bases though the thumb- 
markings are less usual. 

(d) Other vessels: Fig. 6, no. 1, grey fracture with brown and sooty 
exterior; there are slight traces of ‘scratch-markings’ but not such as 
to prove them identical with those found on eleventh- and twelfth-century 
cooking-pots in this neighbourhood (infra, p. 83). The handle is relatively 
small and is little more than a lug. 

Fig. 5, no. 2 has grey fracture, smooth buff paste, and green glaze 
inside. ‘This internal glazing, a feature also of fig. 6, no. 2, may be com- 


* Museums Fournal, 1934, p- 399- 
* Wilts. Arch. Mag., clviii, p. 259 f. 
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pared with that of the vessels from the Cheam kiln (Surrey Archaeological 
Collections, xxxv, 1924, p. 86), which were thought to be of late fourteenth- 
century date. 


Fig. 6, nos. 2, 2a, grey fracture; brown surface ; very thin, clear yellow 


























Fic. 5. Pottery from bakehouse (4) 


glaze on the exterior, matt and spotted green glaze on the interior surface. 
The surviving ‘strap’ handle has ‘pie-crust’ enrichment and pierced 
holes. 
2. Pottery from beneath the floor east of the hall 
The deposit from which these sherds come is a thick layer of filling 
sealed by a plaster floor. Besides pottery, much soot, building debris, and 
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kitchen rubbish was found—the whole suggesting that the contents of a 
rubbish pit or pits had been used for levelling up the later floor. The in- 
completeness of all the vessels is confirmation of this; while such a view 
explains the presence, cheek by jowl, of twelfth-century pottery and 
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Fic. 6. Pottery from bakehouse (3) 


sculpture with sherds manifestly of the fourteenth century. A narrow 
dating cannot be assigned to the deposition of the material until the 
structural history of this part of the site has been further investigated, but 
for the moment the coin evidence and the presence of fragments of twelfth- 
century sculpture (which were considered as rubbish at the time of the 
laying of the floor) both suggest a fourteenth-century date for the deposit. 
Many potsherds were found, though few are tolerably complete: typical 
specimens are here detailed. 

(a) Glazed ware (fig. 7): Most sherds of this class are fragments 
of pitchers, of which the predominating type is that with the ‘ bridge- 
spout’ and ‘strap-handle’; many examples of this class have good green 
or brownish glaze; the commonest ornament is a series of groups of 
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parallel incised lines below the rim, but a few have thumb-impressions or 
incised ‘dot and circle’ pattern in the same position; some have bands 















































Fic. 7. Glazed ware (4) 


or cordons of pie-crust ornament on their sides; and about a dozen 
vessels are ornamented with applied pellets or strips (e.g. no. 6), a 
device occasionally employed to enrich the splay of the base (no. 11). 
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or Most of the bases splay outwards and are flat (no. 14), but a few lack 
ids the splay. No examples were found with frilled, rounded bases. 

1. Fine ware, dark brown surface ; applied, thumbed pellets between 
incised ‘dot and circle’ ornaments; band of yellow slip on neck with 
‘dot and circle’ ornament incised upon it; clear brown glaze. 
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Fic. 8. Jar of foreign ware 
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2. Brown, fine ware with good brownish green glaze; the ornament 
seems to have been made by pinching the clay with the fingers—a pro- 
cess which has left slight depressions in the interior of the vessel. 

3. Fine brown ware; there is a rudimentary ‘ pinched-in’ spout; the 
grooves on the neck are covered with brownish green glaze. 

4. Light brown surface ; two cordons below the rim, impinging on the 
upper of which are groups of incised lines made with a three-pronged in- 


en strument; dark green, spotty glaze. 
a 5. Grey ware; brown surface; olive-green glaze. 
t). 6. Light brown surface; green glaze; dark brown stripe and pellets. 
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7. A tubular spout with buff surface, good green glaze, and incised 
‘dot and circle’ ornament (from the ashpit: unstratified). 

8. Handle, with round section and pricking; though well represented, 
examples of this type are not so numerous as the ‘strap-handles ’. 
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Fic. 9. Coarse ware (4) 


9. Brown ware; splashes of green glaze; grooved ‘strap-handle’. 

10. Fine greyish brown ware and yellowish glaze ; the ornament con- 
sists of small applied ovals of dark brown clay; the interior has numerous 
corrugations. The form bears an interesting resemblance to that of an 
albarello (from the ash-pit : unstratified). 

11. Splayed base with brown surface, clear green glaze and_ rose- 
coloured applied pellets. 
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12. Buff surface; green glaze; ‘ pie-crust’ handle with two deep holes 
where it joins the neck—a device for strengthening the junction. 

13. Brown surface; clear yellow glaze. 

14. Typical splayed base; some dozens of specimens of this type were 
recovered. The example figured has brown surface and good green glaze. 

Fig. 8. Jar of red ware with clear internal glaze and slightly ‘crackled’ 
external glaze. The decoration consists of brown painted bands on a 
background of broad, wavy bands of light green paint.’ The vessel is of 





Fic. 10. Lead ventilator (2) 


an unusual character; no close parallels are known, but it would appear 
to have been manufactured in the Near East rather than in the north- 
west of Europe. 

Unglazed ware (fig. 9) 


Most of the cooking-pots resemble closely the sherds from the cesspits 
(dated ¢. 1100) recently excavated in the east suburb of Old Sarum,? and 
like them are hand-made. ‘There are, however, a few wheel-made cook- 
ing-pots, of a paste similar to that of the pitchers. 

1. Brown exterior; ‘scratch-marks’ on interior and exterior. 

2. Brown surface ; a hand-made vessel that has been finished on the 
wheel. 

3. Brown surface; rather soapy paste; one of the two true sagging 
bases from the deposit. 

4. Steep-sided bowl with light brown surface and lightly incised orna- 
ment. Unstratified. 

‘ In the drawing here figured, for which I am indebted to Mr. G. C. Dunning, 
F.S.A., the dark brown paint is shown as solid black where it survives and heavily 
stippled where restored; the green paint is shown as stippled, with much lighter 


stippling where restored. 
* Antiq. Fourn., xv, 186 ff. 
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5. Well-baked, smooth, brown ware with reddish brown surface. The 
handles were probably used as lugs for suspension. The close, hard paste 
suggests a fourteenth-century date. 


Small objects (fig. IO) 


A number of interesting small objects has been unearthed, e.g. arrow- 
heads with copper-soldered barbs, but these have been reserved for a later 
report. One find, however, calls for immediate attention: a crumpled 
bundle of lead window-ventilators from the circular pit north of the west 
gate. It consists of five or six open-work quarries, 5 in. square, with 
ornament of an architectural character of fourteenth-century date. In 
the past there has been some argument as to the purpose of lead open- 
work of this type, and some examples, e.g. from Whitby Abbey (4ntiq. 
Fourn., Xi, 425), Bardney Abbey, and Stanley Abbey (Proc. Soc. Antiq., 
Xxili, 366), have been thought to be decorative coverings for books or 
boxes similar to the ivory casing used for caskets. The purpose of the 
Clarendon lead-work is not in doubt, for around one of the quarries the 
lead binding from the window survived.’ Joun CHARLTON. 


* A lead quarry in a sixteenth-century window at Hampton Court is figured 
in Proc. Soc. Antig., xxiii, 367. Recently some excellent specimens have been 
recovered by H.M. Office of Works from Finchale Priory and Rievaulx Abbey. 
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Non-Crescentic Sickle-Flints from Sussex 
By E. Crecit Curwen, M.A., M.B., F.S.A. 


Tue view that diffuse lustre on the sharp edge of a flint indi- 
cates that the flint has been used for cutting corn, or at least 
grass, has often been put forward." It has recently been criticized 
by M. René Neuville,’ and these criticisms have been countered 
by fresh experimental evidence 3 which has convinced the writer 
that this interpretation holds good. Flint flakes, some worked, 
some apparently unworked, are frequently found in Egypt, 
Palestine, and elsewhere, bearing diffuse lustre on both faces 
adjacent to one or more edges, and such flakes are generally 
recognized as having served as parts of flint sickles, for some 
have actually been found in their wooden mounts. The possi- 
bility of analogous implements having been used in Britain has 
not so far received much attention, except that the beautifully 
worked crescentic ‘knives’ of Scandinavian type are now 
generally recognized as having been sickles.* A few of these 
latter show the characteristic corn-lustre on their concave edges. 

Lately, however, the writer has come across four flints in 
Sussex which present more or less the same lustre found so 
commonly in Palestine, and yet do not (with one possible excep- 
tion) themselves belong to the Scandinavian crescentic type. In 
each case we feel strongly inclined to the view that the flint was 
in some way mounted and used for cutting corn, though, apart 
from the lustre, the shape alone would give little or no indication 
of purpose. 

(1) The most striking example, marked by the most brilliant 
lustre, was found in a sand-pit at Selmeston, on the Lower 
Greensand, and has been fully described and illustrated by the 
writer in the Antiquaries Fournal, xiv (1934), 389-92. Here we 
only show photographs of the lustre, not previously published 
(pl. xx1). Such photographs are extremely difficult to take, as 
the full extent of the lustre can only be appreciated by the eye 
by moving the flint into various different positions in relation 
to the source of illumination. This is clearly impossible in the 
case of a still photograph, but the difficulty has been to some 
extent overcome by Mr. C. H. Cobbold in the photographs 

' Antiquity, i (1927), 265-6; iv (1930), 179-86. 

* «Les Débuts de l’agriculture et la faucille préhistorique en Palestine’, 
Recueil de la Soc. Héb. a’Explor. et d’ Arch. Palest., Jerusalem, 1934. 

3 Antiquity, ix (1935), 63-5. 
4 J.G. D. Clark, Proc. Preh. Soc. E. Anglia, vii (1932), 67-81. 
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illustrating this paper, by means of mirrors which were used to 
reflect light on the flint from various directions simultaneously. 

(2) The second example has come to light in the collection 
of Mr. Barclay Wills of Worthing, who has very kindly per- 
mitted the writer to publish the description of it (fig. 1 and 

]. xx1), 

. Thi flint was picked up by its present owner on a prolific 
surface-site on a chalk Down at Salvington, near Worthing. It 
consists of a piece split off a ground flint axe, the greater part 
of one face retaining the ground surface. This part of the origi- 
nal axe had not been polished. The flint is trapezoidal in shape; 
the longest side (24 in.) became the cutting-edge of the sickle, 
and has been sharpened by fairly delicate trimming on both 
faces. The other three sides have been steeply worked, one 
from the ground face, and two from the other. The greatest 
breadth of the implement is 1} in. and its maximum thickness 
near the butt (viz. the short side opposite the cutting-edge) 
0-6 in. It is made of what appears to be black flint patinated 
grey, and there is no difference in the degree of patination on 
the ground and flaked surfaces. There is a small ‘ cherty inclu- 
sion’ on the unground face. 

The most striking feature of the flint is the brilliant diffuse 
gloss which extends from the cutting edge on both faces, gradu- 
ally fading out towards the butt. This lustre is narrower on the 
ground face, and can be distinguished as not having belonged 
to the original axe, partly because it follows the cutting-edge of 
the present tool, but chiefly because it is most brilliant in the 
flake-scars of the secondary working of this edge. On the un- 
ground face the lustre extends farther back and actually reaches 
the butt at one corner. It seems clear from this that the wooden 
haft must have been in the nature of a split stick which gripped 
the flint by means of two deep and symmetrical flake-scars, one 
on each face near the butt, for neither of these scars shows any 
lustre, though they are quite clearly not features that are subse- 
quent to the use of the flint as a sickle. It is possible that this 
example formed the most distal member of a row of similar 
flints set in a grooved or cleft stick, after the manner of the 
Mediterranean sickles (see fig. 1, lower right corner). 

A specimen picked up on the surface cannot, of course, be 
dated by associations, but Mr. J. H. Pull tells the writer that 
the general character of the flint-work at the localized but pro- 
lific site where it was found closely resembles, in his opinion, 
that from the neighbouring flint-mines of Church Hill, Findon, 
which he has shown to belong to the Beaker period (Sussex 
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Sickle-flints, showing Corn-lustre 
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County Mag., vii (Dec. 1933), 810-14). The discovery on the 
same site of the middle third of a crescentic flint sickle of 
Scandinavian type (also in Mr. Wills’s collection) lends further 








Inches 

1 42 / g 

i 60 ft 2. 3-s.. 8 
Centimetres RG. 1995. 


Fic. 1. Sickle-flint from Salvington (Barclay 
Wills Coil.). Stippling in the lower figure indi- 
cates distribution and intensity of corn-lustre (the 
darker the stippling, the brighter the lustre). 
Right lower: suggested method of hafting 


support to this view. Both faces along the concave edge are 
slightly more lustrous than along the convex. 

(3) The third example was found in the brick-earth at Lancing 
some years ago, and is preserved in the Worthing Museum. To 
the Curator, Miss Marion Frost, F.L.A., the writer gratefully 
acknowledges permission to illustrate and publish this implement 


(fig. 2 and pl. xxr). 
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This object much more nearly approaches the Scandinavian 
crescentic type, and may indeed be regarded as a degenerate or 
imperfectly shaped specimen. It consists of a blade of black 
flint patinated grey, 5 in. long by 1-g in. wide, and a little less 
than o-5 in. in maximum thickness. One edge forms a bold 











Fic. 2. Sickle-flint from Lancing (Worthing 
Museum). Stippling indicates corn-lustre 
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convex curve, and is trimmed on both faces; the other edge is 
nearly straight for the most part, and has very little deliberate 
trimming. This latter is the edge that has been used for cutting 
corn, as it presents at two points and on both faces the charac- 
teristic diffuse lustre which has already been described, though 
in this case its extent is more limited than in the first two speci- 
mens. The careful trimming of the back of the blade suggests 
that the latter may have been inserted into a groove in a curved 
wooden mount after the manner of the composite sickles of 
Mediterranean type. 

A very similar specimen, possessing definite lustre, was found 
by Pitt-Rivers in the mouth of one of the mine-shafts at Ciss- 
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bury,’ thus possibly linking the type with the Neolithic A 
culture. This variety may be described as ‘ sub-crescentic’. 
(4) The fourth specimen (fig. 3) is the least spectacular, but, we 
think, none the less definite. It was found in the recent excava- 
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Fic. 3. Sickle-flint from Plumpton Plain 

(Brighton Museum). Stippling indicates 


corn-lustre 


tions by the Brighton and Hove Archaeological Club in the Late 
Bronze Age settlement on Plumpton Plain, near Brighton,* but 
is not necessarily of Late Bronze Age date. In form it resembles 
a small flake struck from a ‘tortoise ’-core, for one face is 
covered with the scars of flakes by which the parent core had 
been trimmed. A palaeolithic date is not, however, implied or 
suggested. The flake is roughly kidney-shaped in outline, 2°5 in. 


long by 1-6 in. wide and about 0-6 in. in maximum thickness. 


* Arch., xiii (1869), 66 and pl. vin, fig. 20. 
* Proc. Prehist. Soc., Jan. 1936. 
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One edge is convex, the other nearly straight, while the area of 
maximum thickness is nearer the former. At various points on 
both faces adjoining the convex edge diffuse patches of lustre 
occur, especially on rounded ridges and prominences, and these 
are entirely absent near the straight edge. These patches of 
lustre are clearly the result of friction in the use of the tool, and 
indicate that the straight and thinner edge must have been in- 
serted in a groove in a wooden haft of some sort. The type of 
lustre might, in the writer’s opinion, have been produced either 
by cutting corn or by splitting (as opposed to sawing) wood. 
As the tool seems little suited for the latter purpose it is natural 
to regard it as another example of a sickle-blade, for which 
purpose it would have served at least as well as some of the 
other examples described. 
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Notes 


A palaeolith found near Gloucester.—Implements of Pleistocene date are 
peculiarly rare in Gloucestershire (Antig. Fourn., i, 234), and more are re- 
quired to date the terraces of the Severn. The latest find at Upton Lane, 
Barnwood, is here described by permission of Mrs. Brookes Clifford. It 
is a diminutive hand-axe with white patina stained in places, thick at one 
angle of the base and more curved at the other. Both :aces are flaked, 
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Palaeolith from Gloucester (+) 


and one is nearly flat, with straight and curved sides, the former zigzag in 
side-view and the other even. There is a patch of an older surface, dark 
brown, on the blunt butt. The length is 2-1 in. and the breadth 1°5 in. 
The form is common, but this is an unusually small specimen, and can be 
matched in the Sturge Collection (British Museum) from Le Moustier it- 
self: some of the same length, both broader and narrower, and both the flat- 
tened face and asymmetrical butt are there represented. A larger example, 
3 in. long, from Le Moustier is illustrated by Lieut. Bourlon in L’ Homme 
préhistorique, 1905, p. 195, fig. 91, no. 9; and there is some similarity 
to one from a ‘floor’ discovered by Mr. Reid Moir north of Ipswich 
(Four. R. Anth. Inst., xlvii, 399, fig. 22). The flint has dulled edges, 
and was found 2 to 24 ft. in a face of oolitic gravel two miles east of 
Gloucester, at 100 ft. O.D. and 80 ft. above the Severn at its nearest 
point. The stratum is equivalent to the lower gravel of Barnwood, and 
notes on the geology may be found in Proc. Geol. Assoc., xlii, 247 (Palmer) 
and Trans. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., liii, 243 (Sandford). 


Hand-axes from the Cromer Forest-bed.—Mr. J. Reid Moir sends the 
following comments on two flints found by Mr. J. E. Sainty upon the shore 
of north-east Norfolk. At both sites the basal layer of the Cromer Forest- 
bed is exposed and is being gradually broken up by sea-action. The 





Fic. 2. Hand-axe from beach, Beeston, Norfolk (*) 
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flints, though not found im situ, show by their colour, flaking, and con- 
dition that they were derived from the base of the Forest-bed, and 
remains of the ferruginous sand of this horizon can be seen in the inter- 
stices of both. The specimen from the shore at East Runton (fig. 1) is 
made from a thick flake, and has a flattish base. The upper surface 
exhibits truncated flake-scars, showing that the original flake was struck 
from a previously prepared block. From its flattish base, and slightly 
gabled upper surface, it may be said to be of batiform type. It has a 
purplish colour interspersed with cherty areas of a drab shade, and is 
slightly rolled and striated. 

The other, from the beach below Beeston Hill near Sheringham (fig. 2), 
isalso made froma thick flake, and shows the well-known black-lead colour 
of the Cromer Forest-bed implements. It has been formed by heavy though 
skilful blows, and appears, like the first,to have come from a prepared block. 
It is somewhat rolled and striated, and though not so typical as the East 
Runton specimen, is nevertheless of the batiform type. An examination of 
the considerable number of hand-axes recovered from the basal layer of the 
Cromer Forest-bed shows that a very high proportion are of the batiform 
type, and it would appear that the earliest Coups de poing were made in this 
way. They exhibit a more or less triangular section, which serves to 
differentiate them from those of rhomboidal section (platessiform type). 
These hand-axes from the Cromer Forest-bed may be classed as Early 
Chelles (or preferably, Early Abbeville). 


Another hand-axe ,rom Devon.—The following discovery is reported by 
Col. Ransom Pickard. Flint palaeoliths were till recently so uncommon 
in Devon that it is worth while to record one found in Exeter, now in the 
Royal Albert Memorial Museum. 

It is a St. Acheul ovate with dimensions 13°5 cm. x 8 cm. x 4 cm. 
The butt rises to an obtuse crest, with convex slopes. Both faces are con- 
vex across, and one has a median longitudinal ridge which is somewhat 
sinuous. The sides are straight in plan, and a side-view shows a shallow 
curve on one and notches on the other. There is no S-curve on either 
and the tip is obtuse. 

The original surface has been left on both shoulders and on one side of 
the butt. The colour here is medium brown, with finely pitted surfaces, 
the patina varying from 2 to 4 mm. in thickness. The general colour of the 
worked surface is a dull medium brown, tending to dark grey in patches 
on the butt. There are two small recent flakings : one on the ridge of the 
butt shows nearly black, that on a shoulder black slightly tinged with 
brown. The patina at the edge of the recent flakings is about } mm. 
thick. The material is brown with irregular blackish bands, roughly in 
the long axis of the flint. 

The primary flaking is good, but smaller flakes to give the edge were 
not so successful. All the edges are fairly sharp, with very slight wear by 
use or rolling in gravel. 

It may be safely stated that the flint isnot derived from Haldon or the 
east Devon flint plateau, the patina being too thin; and it can hardly have 
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come from Beer, where the flint in the chalk is black, but Mr. F. T. 
Howard has found worked flints of this type at Dawlish, and in Dorset 
and north-west Hampshire. On the whole it is better to assume a source 
east of Devon. 

It was found at 85 ft. O.D., 8 ft. deep, while digging a drain trench, 
the surface being 93 ft. The mean summer level of the Exe at Exe 


Hand-axe from Devon, front and side views (2) 


Bridge is 17-28 ft.; opposite the find the height would be a little less, 
about 16 ft., giving a difference of 69 ft. approximately between the river 
level and the site of the flint. As the river is weired above and below, it 
is impossible to give the difference more exactly. 

Dark soil was found for 2 ft. below the surface, then 6 ft. of a light 
brown clayey sand. Beneath this were a few inches of Culm Measure 
gravel, in which the implement was found, 20 ft. N. of Magdalen Street. 
A valley begins S. of the junction of Sidwell Street with Blackboy Road 
which, passing with a SW. course along Clifton Road, under the bridge in 
Magdalen Street, reaches the river Exe at SE. end of the quay, where the 
cliff of Permian rock dominating the quay ends. The ground in which 
the flint was found forms the upper edge of the NW. side of this valley. 
Hooker’s map of St. Sidwell’s parish (Hart’s Transcription, 1911) shows 
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a stream arising at a well in Sidwell Street and passing down this valley. 
In a recent widening of Topsham Road opposite St. Leonard’s church, 
at the upper edge of the SW. of this side valley, there was exposed at 
72 ft. O.D. the top layer of a soft Permian rock free of fragments, above 
this a bed of Culm Measure pebbles 4 ft. to 6 ft. in thickness with a hori- 
zontal base, above this smooth sandy clay 4 ft. to 6 ft. in thickness. The 
top of the pebble bed here is 77 ft. O.D., 8 ft. below the level at which 
the implement was found on the other bank of the side valley. The 
Topsham Road point is 185 yds. nearer to the present river bank than the 
implement site. It is reasonable to regard the side valley as of later forma- 
tion than the main Exe valley, since the bottom of the pebble bed in the 
Topsham Road cutting is horizontal, so that the implement should be 
regarded as really lying in the main Exe valley, as this existed when the 
implement reached the place where it was found. 


Stone celt from Pimlico.—Mr. E. M. M. Alexander sends the following 
account of a celt in the possession of Miss F. E. Starr. It was found, on 
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Stone celt from Pimlico (2) 


gth October 1935, by a workman while trenching for an electric-light 
cable under the pavement at the south-east corner of the intersection of 
Howick Place and Francis Street, Westminster. Francis Street runs south 
from Victoria Street, immediately west of the Army and Navy Stores. It 
lay under about 6 ft. of what is described as natural soil. The material 
is a dark, coarse-grained doleritic rock ; and the dimensions are: length, 
4°6 in.; breadth across cutting-edge, 2-4 in.; breadth at butt, 1-2 in. 
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The butt is somewhat flattened and oval in section. There is a well- 
marked facet on the side figured; the other has an uninterrupted curve. 
The whole surface, with the exception of a narrow zone near the cutting- 
edge, has been roughly pecked. The cutting-edge has sharp ends and is 
not symmetrical with respect to the long axis of the celt ; and the oval 
section suggests a date before the dolmens, if the Scandinavian scheme is 
valid for Britain. The site is half a mile from the river near Lambeth 
Bridge, and was swampy till the nineteenth century. 


Cobbett’s stone axe-hammer.—Various surface finds on William Cob- 
bett’s farm in Hampshire have descended to Miss Ethel Lega-Weekes, 











Cobbett’s stone axe-hammer (3) 


who has authorized the publication of the exceptional axe-hammer here 
illustrated in detail. The original length was 5} in., the cutting-edge being 
now imperfect, and the weight 1 lb. 2.0z. av. It is of dark volcanic stone 
with the perforation not central and rather of hour-glass character. On 
both faces, which are nearly flat from side to side, there is a stop at both 
ends continuing the curve of the butt and cutting-edge; and in the middle 
of the rounded butt is a circular bruised patch due to use. The stops are 
found in exaggerated form on the Hove and Snowshill specimens, which are 
dated early in the Bronze Age, and the present specimen is later, resembling 
that from Upton Lovel (Archaeologia, |xxv, 87, fig. 15), but differing from 
that and the normal British type in the arris along the middle of both 
sides. This is an embellishment suggestive of Danish work, and does 
indeed occur frequently on boat-shaped and other elaborate forms, but 
otherwise Cobbett’s find has British affinities. The exact site of the dis- 
covery is not recorded, but his home in Hampshire was at Botley, five miles 
east of Southampton and close to the navigable Hamble river (Edward 
Smith, Biography of William Cobbett, ii, 1, 63). The head of a tidal river 
on the south coast would no doubt be a likely site for foreign imports, and 
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attention has been drawn to a Danish parallel for a group of axe-hammers 
found in England (4rchaeologia, \xxv, 97, p. 35), but our native specimens 
are also found farther inland, in Berkshire and Wiltshire, and suggest 
immigration as well as trade-relations ; but it remains to be proved whether 
the arris has any special significance. 


Excavations in North Devon.—A tumulus near Wrangworthy Cross in 
the parish of East Putford has been explored by Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford 
and Mr. E. H. Rogers. A primary mound of turves was found to cover 
an extended burial enclosed in a small gabled hut of logs. With the burial 
was associated a metal knife of Early Bronze Age type. Over this mound 
was a covering of stones and clay dug from a surrounding ditch. The 
resulting bell barrow is of normal type, some 120 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. 
high. The work has been carried out on behalf of the Devon Archaeo- 
logical Exploration Society, in whose Proceedings the report will be pub- 
lished. 


A beaker and a four-legged bowl from Inkpen, Berks.—Mr. H. J. E. 
Peake, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Berkshire, sends the following: 
Messrs. James Edwards & Sons of Inkpen have recently opened a sand- 
pit on the east side of the road from Hungerford to ‘Inkpen, opposite 
Colnbrook Copse and not far from Totterdown Farm. While one of their 
men, Albert Culley, was working in this pit on 18th October 1934, he 
found at a depth of 4 ft. from the surface a red earthenware pot, in which 
was another, taller and narrower, like a jug standing in a basin, except 
that the inner pot was leaning forward, having been dislodged from its 
upright position by the roots of a bush (pl. xx). 

Both pots are hand-made, of well-kneaded clay, symmetrically formed, 
and covered with a bright red ochrous slip, which had been burnished with 
a flat stone or bone tool before firing. 

The taller pot is a typical beaker, of the type termed B1 by Lord 
Abercromby. It is roZin. high, being the tallest yet recorded and ex- 
ceeding by half an inch in height the specimen from Somersham, Hunts., 
now in the Cambridge Museum. Its diameter at the rim is 63 in., at the 
belly 7 in., and at the base 3in. It is decorated with four ounat bands of 
finely incised ornament, notched with a finely pointed tool after burnishing 
had been completed, but before baking. The three upper zones consist of 
two bands of XX XX, separated by three horizontal linesand having four 
more above and four below; in the bottom zone there is only one line of 
XXX with three lines on each side. 

In its form and decoration it most closely resembles a beaker found at 
Stage Lodge, Almer, Dorset, and another found with a skeleton at 
Rotherly, Wilts. ; both of these are 8} in. high and are in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Farnham. It somewhat resembles one found by Canon 
Greenwell in Barrow VII at Sherburn, Yorkshire, E. R., also 84 in. high, 
now in the British Museum, and another found at Stogursey, Somerset, 
in the Castle Museum at Taunton. The XXX decoration also occurs on 
a beaker found at Hohenerxleben in Saxony, now in the Halle Museum, 
but this has only one incised line above and below the XXX. 
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The bow] was unfortunately broken in extracting it from the sand and 
a few of the pieces were not recovered ; from a careful examination of 
what remains, it appears to have been damaged in antiquity. It stood 
originally upon four legs, one of which is missing, and was formed, covered 
with slip, and burnished in the same manner as the beaker ; it was decor- 
ated with five fine parallel notched lines just below the rim. 

Four-legged bowls of this type have not yet been recorded from the 
British Isles, but two have been found with beaker associations at Giebi- 
chenstein, a third at Ilversgehofen, and a fourth at Kriegsdorf in Saxony, 
all of which are in the Museum at Halle; another has been found at 
Néméicice na Hané in Moravia and is in the Archaeological Museum at 
Présové, and three in Sardinia, one at Cuguttu, one at S. Bartolomeo, 
and the third in a tomb at Anghelu Ruju; these are in the Museum at 
Cagliari. 

The site at which the vessels were found is on a bed of sand, which is 
the basement layer of the Reading beds. This must in early days have 
been covered with heath and scrub. Immediately to the west of this the 
subsoil is a heavy clay, which would have supported dense woodland. On 
the other hand, about 200 yds. to the east is a narrow belt of river gravel, 
which would have been covered with coarse grass, and beyond this again 
a still narrower strip of alluvium, through which meandered the brook 
that rises in Inkpen village. Across the brook, and stretching north-east- 
wards to the Kennet valley by Kintbury, is a large area, three miles from 
east to west and, on an average, one mile wide, where the chalk comes to 
the surface; here there must have been excellent grazing for cattle and 
sheep, as well as soil suitable for primitive tillage. 


A bronze flesh-hook from Argyll.—Dr. J. Graham Callander, Local 
Secretary for Scotland, sends the following note: ‘With reference to the 
list of bronze flesh-hooks found in the British Isles and France which 
appeared on p. 451 in the last issue of this ‘fournal/, 1 may mention that 
an example has been recorded from Scotland. It was exhibited at the 
Scottish National Exhibition at Edinburgh in 1908, and at the Scottish 
Exhibition of National History at Glasgow in 1911. In the Catalogue of 
the former, p. 11, no. 62, it is described as “Two terminal sections 
of a bronze implement, probably a flesh-hook, found recently in Argyll- 
shire’, and in the Catalogue of the latter, p. 862, no. 7, as “* Two bronze 
terminals of a two-forked flesh-hook, once joined by a wooden shaft. 
When exhibited in Edinburgh in 1908 aia of the wooden shaft remained 
in the socket, but these are now lost’”’.’ 


A new escutcheon from a le dail ite, T. D. Kendrick, F.S.A., 
reports that the enamelled escutcheon illustrated in the accompanying 
photograph was found by Mr. Frank Brader in June 1933 at Benniworth 
in Lincolnshire, and was subsequently presented by him to the City and 
County Museum at Lincoln. It was not accompanied by any other part 
of the bowl to which it belonged, and there were no signs of a burial or 
associated antiquities near the find-place. The piece has an over-all 
length, including the hook, of 3 in., and belongs to the bird-shaped class 
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like that of the Basingstoke bowl in the British Museum. It is orna- 
mented throughout with red enamel with the single exception of the little 
patch at the base of the hook, which is yellow. The design is a trumpet- 
pattern of three spirals linked round a central spot,a veryinteresting adapta- 
tion of a well-known formula to a space for which it is not particularly 
well suited. It is extraordinary how desperately the designer has clung to 





Enamelled escutcheon found at Benniworth, Lincs. 
(Length 3 in.) 


the machinery of the design as perfected for circular compositions, for he 
has contrived to retain the complete repertory of details that are to be 
seen on such an advanced piece as the Hitchin escutcheon in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Antiquity, vi, 176, pl. v1, 3), even though faced with 
the difficulty of using two arms only of a three-arm spiral This Benni- 
worth escutcheon clearly represents a stage before the abandonment of 
this unnecessary detail at the joints, a simplification that provides us with 
the cold logical sketches on the British Museum escutcheon from the 
Crosthwaite Museum at Keswick and on the end panel of the Mony- 
musk reliquary. We cannot dissociate this new piece from the style repre- 
sented by the Winchester bowl, and a date about a.p. 600 is probably 
correct for it. “The escutcheon is also important on account of its locality, 
as it is for the moment the northernmost piece of trumpet-pattern enamel 
in the Winchester style. If we are to believe, with Mr. Clapham, that 
the Irish trumpet-pattern of the Book of Durrow is derived from or 
through Northumbria, we must be able to meet the difficulty that just as 
Durrow trumpet-pattern has no background in Irish archaeology, so also 
the Lindisfarne trumpet-pattern has no background whatever in the 
archaeology of Northumberland, Durham, or York. Middleton Moor 
has been hitherto the northernmost locality, and it is now possible to put 
on our maps another find-place at least north of the Wash. 
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The Corinium palindrome.—Till 1868, when the inscription was found 
scratched on wall-plaster in a Roman house at Watermore, outside Ciren- 
cester, the five words reproduced in fig. 1 were regarded as an exclusively 
medieval charm, as few, if any, of their repeated occurrences could be 


SATOR * 
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Fic. 1. The Cirencester Fic. 2. Re-arrangement 

palindrome. of letters of palindrome. 


dated accurately. References were collected by the late Professor Haver- 
field in his 4dditamenta to the Corpus (Eph. Epigr. ix, fasc. iv, 519), and 
the inscription is in Lord Bathurst’s Corinium Museum. ‘The translation 
is doubtful and perhaps impossible, the main point being the repetition of 
two words along the sides of the square, the letters of one word being 
reversed in the other. A Roman date is confirmed by the discovery of 
three examples during excavations at Dura-Europos (on the Euphrates, 
about 150 miles east of Palmyra), discussed by M. Rostovtzeff in Annali 
della R. scuola normale supertore di Pisa, 1934, pp. 103-5; but it is to 
the ingenuity of M. Grosser (Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1926, 
pp. 165-9) that we owe an explanation of the palindrome, which in itself 
had no obvious meaning. He noticed that all the twenty-five letters are 
in pairs except N, which is significantly at the centre ; and found that the 
letters could be rearranged as a Latin cross with N at the point of inter- 
section, forming the words Pater noster with Alpha and Omega as ter- 
minals (fig. 2). It was thusa Christian cryptogram or secret confession of 
faith, like the Greek word for a fish; and was useful when Christianity 
was a persecuted religion. The Dura specimens are attributed to the first 
half of the third century, and the palindrome may have been invented 
during the persecution of the church under Marcus Aurelius. M. Carco- 
pino, who contributed the above information to the Bulletin de la Société 
nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1934, pp. 200-4, adds that it may 
have started near Lyons, and Arepo is Celtic for Sator, the sower. 


A Saxon stone from Berkeley Castle.—Mrs. Dobson, F.S.A., sends the 
following: In September 1935, during work on the keep at Berkeley 
Castle Lord Berkeley uncovered three carved stones. The keep was built 
approximately in 1150, and the stones must have been of earlier date than 
the building. Two of the fragments appear to be sections of a semi- 
circular respond, and the third, a broken rectangular piece of oolitic 
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limestone, is carved with a version of the diagonal fret. This stone is 
only 6in. by 44 in. on the longer sculptured face, and 3% in. on the 
shorter face. Above isa kind of tenon, cut obliquely as though a second 
stone had been dovetailed on to it. There are traces of hard mortar on 
the bottom. 

It is difficult to conjecture for what purpose the fragment was used. 





Saxon stone from Berkeley Castle 


It might have been the corner piece in a frieze, or have formed a course 
over a lintel, or have been part of a monument. 

The fret is of a rather degenerate form, and of the stone monuments 
bearing it, the nearest to Berkeley geographically is Breedon-on-the-Hill 
in Leicestershire. ; 

This find is published with the kind permission of the Earl of Berkeley. 


Recent Archaeological work in Northumberland.—Mrxr. Eric Birley, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary, sends the following report: There has been more active 
research on Roman sites in Northumberland during 1935 than for many 
years, thanks to the co-ordinated efforts of the Northumberland County 
History, the North of England Excavation, and the Durham University 
Excavation Committees; the work summarized below was done for one 
or more of these committees, principally by our Fellow Mr. Ian Richmond, 
and in part by Messrs. G. S. Keeney, F. G. Simpson, K. A, Steer, 
R. P. Wright, and the present writer. At High Rochester and Risingham, 
on Dere Street north of Hadrian’s Wall, in each case evidence was found 
of occupation extending well into the fourth century; at the former fort 
an Agricolan marching-camp was soon replaced by a turf and timber fort, 
succeeded in due course by three stone forts, Antonine, Severan, and Con- 
stantian : and the plan recovered by the excavations of the 1850s proves to 
be that of the Constantian fort. AtRisingham the earliest occupation appears 
to be Antonine; the elaborate south gate is Severan, with Constantian modi- 
fications, and there is evidence for a post-Constantian reconstruction. At 
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Chesterholm further light has been thrown on the southward facing 
Severan fort that underlies the existing Constantian structure, its porta 
principalis dextra proving to have had a single entrance-passage with a 
tower over it; inside the porta decumana a series of circular buildings, 
that seem best explained as centurial mill-houses, were erected during the 
third century, some of them astride the via quintana (pl.xxu1,1). The line of 
the Stanegate has been traced (by Mr. Wright) to the west bank of North 
Tyne, opposite Wall station, from north of Fourstones, and westwards 
to within a quarter of a mile of Chesterholm milestone; its structure 
varies considerably from point to point. Four milecastles have been ex- 
cavated sufficiently to show the significant details of their plan: nos. 19 
and 20 have gates of type III (cf. Archaeologia Aeliana, fourth series, viii, 
309) and long axes; no. 38 has type I gates, a short axis, and a broad 
north wall, with narrow wall on broad foundation to the west ; no. 47’s 
gates are of type II, and like no. 48 its interior is occupied by two large 
stone barracks. The north gate of no. 33, excavated nearly fifty years 
ago but never recorded, has been planned; it is of type II, with some 
features not yet paralleled elsewhere, and the milecastle itself is of the 
large long-axis type. “Turrets 20a and b have been sought for in vain ; 
no structural remains survive, but the position of 20a can be fixed ap- 
proximately by pottery finds. At Haltonchesters a preliminary examina- 
tion of the northern part of the fort has already produced interesting 
results, but there is to be further digging next spring, before the extensive 
road-works now in prospect reach the site, and it is too early to say more 
about the work here. Finally, at Corstopitum the Trustees of the Cor- 
stopitum Excavation Fund have been able to clear up some outstanding 
structural problems in co-operation with H.M. Office of Works and the 
Durham University committee (Messrs. Neville Hadcock, W. Percy 
Hedley, F.S.A., and the writer being in charge of the work). 

The most noteworthy single find is the inscription to Antoninus Pius, 
set up in A.D. 139 in the governorship of Lollius Urbicus, found in the 
west granary at Corstopitum by H.M. Office of Works (pl. xx111, 2). A brief 
preliminary note of this has appeared in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, fourth series, vii, 84—5. Full reports 
of the work here summarized are to appear in the Northumberland County 
History and in Archaeologia Aeliana. 


The Temple at Armant.—Sir Robert Mond, F.S.A., and Mr. Oliver 
H. Myers write: —There existed at Armant till the year 1861 an extremely 
interesting temple built by Cleopatra the Great in honour of the birth of her 
son Caesarion. ‘This was completely demolished between the years 1861 
and 1863 and the materials were taken and used in the construction of 
a sugar factory; but prior to that date it had been visited and described 
by many travellers, and fortunately a number of drawings, plans, and 
photographs of it were taken by them. We are engaged upon a recon- 
struction of this temple for publication and we should be very grateful for 
any assistance in making this as complete as possible. Any information 
about unpublished descriptions of it would be of the greatest value. 
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Vol. XVI, pl. XXIII 


1. Circular buildings (3rd century) cut through by Constantian fort wall at 
Chesterholm (Vindolanda) 








2. Inscribed slab from Corstopitum a.p. 139, recording the governorship of 
Lollius Urbicus 
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A large number of travellers toured this part of Egypt in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when the diary habit was strong, the standard 
of draughtsmanship high, and towards the end of the temple’s existence 
photography was just becoming popular. We believe that there may well 
remain important records in private collections which would be of great 
assistance in making some restitution for the vandalism of the last century. 


An engraved La Téne bronze from Arundel Park.—Mr. C. F.C. Hawkes, 
F.S.A., sends the following: The Natural Science 
and Archaeology Society of Littlehampton has been 
conducting a small excavation for some years past, 
by kind permission of the Duke of Norfolk, at a 
site in Arundel Park known as ‘ Shepherd’sGarden’. 
Brief reports by Mr. Frazer Hearne, Curator and 
Secretary of the Littlehampton Museum, have 
appeared in that Society’s Proceedings for 1931-2 
(pp. 24-8) and 1933 (pp. 13-16), and will be 
continued in a forthcoming issue. Mr. Hearne 
states that the site lies on an almost level part of the 
hill north of Swanbourne Lake and about 200 to 
300 yds. above Box Copse (6-in. O.S. West Sussex, 


sheet L sw), and consists of an open area with low 





mounds, filled-in ditches, barrows, and habitation- Engraved bronze, 
pits, the whole nearly surrounded by lynchets, ‘Shepherd’s Garden’, 
fieldways, and a double-lynchet road. Arundel Park (7) 


‘The occupation represented by pottery and other 
finds is not exclusively Romano-British ; a date before the middle of the 
first century A.D. is attested, for instance, by part of a bronze thistle-brooch 
from Roman Gaul, and of a hollow pedestal-base in the native Belgic 
style, and there are also pieces of imported ‘ Gallo-Belgic’ plates, analo- 
gous to, and possibly earlier than, those recently published from Chichester.” 
These came from the filling of a ditch in which Romano-British pottery 
was also present, and on the bottom of this same ditch was found the 
bronze object here illustrated. Mr. Hearne states that the find was made 
after the filling had been removed from over the ditch-bottom, and that 
the object is as likely to have dropped out of the filling, or out of the soil 
above the natural chalk forming the ditch-edge, as it is to have been lying 
in situ on the ditch-bottom itself. In any case, the chronology of the 
deposits at this site is not of a nature to yield a possibility of very close 
dating by association, and fortunately the object itself bears engraved 
ornament in the Celtic La Téne style which enables its age to be deter- 
mined with an at least equal approach to accuracy. 

It is complete, as here shown, save for very slight chips at the corners, 
but was found broken into two pieces, which, but for the fact that one 
of them is somewhat twisted, would make a perfect join. The parallel 
sides form tangents to the outer circumference of a central circular mould- 


* Arch. Fourn., xc, 337-8. 
* Sussex Arch. Colls., \xxvi, 137 f., 156 ff. 
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ing, raised about 1-5 mm. above the plane surface, and leaving a corre- 
sponding circular depression on the under side. This moulding is 6 mm. 
broad, and encloses a round opening 15 mm. across. Each end is divided 
by an inlet V with convex-curving sides into a pair of flat semi-lobes ; 
each of these is pierced by a small hole, 1-5 mm. in diameter, to take an 
attachment-pin. The under surface of the whole is left rough, and the 
object was evidently an ornamental plate for attachment to wood or 
leather, the central opening being probably for an enamelled boss. 

Such bosses retained in the same sort of circular moulding were found in 
the Lexden tumulus,' and the Battersea shield displays a grander applica- 
tion of the same idea. The certain date of the tumulus in the early part of 
the first century a.D. thus gives a probable lead for the dating of our piece ; 
further testimony is borne by the design with which the surface of its pro- 
jecting corners is engraved. Against a field set off with the well-known 
‘ basket-pattern ’, an asymmetric triskele stands out in smooth metal in the 
middle of each. The pin-holes are pierced through the approximate 
centre of these triskeles, but are not quite regularly placed. 

The triskeles have sinuously curved sides, and of their three lobes one 
finishes in a blunt point in each corner of the plate, while the other two 
curl round into plump volutes. The latter are clearly designed with com- 
passes, and in three cases out of the eight the compass-drawn circle has 
been closed up, cutting across the neck of the volute and making its ter- 
mination a mere plain disc. This rather perfunctory treatment has been 
recognized as an element of degeneration on several pieces of British work 
to which a date shortly before the Roman Conquest has been assigned, 
and our little triskeles can be compared with the ornament of several of 
the well-known series of engraved British mirrors.” 

Though Mr. Leeds has proposed higher datings for some of these, there 
has never been any disagreement in regarding the substitution of plain 
discs for volutes as a tendency which asserted itself increasingly with time. 
In fact, it would be incautious to try and date the Shepherd’s Garden 
piece before about 50 B.c. on general grounds. To go a little farther, 
there are two well-known engraved scabbards with triskeles of rather the 
same type ; that from Meare Heath,* Somerset, on which they take the 
form of little attached plates about three-quarters of the way down, and 
that from Hunsbury,‘ Northants, where they are engraved on the body of 
the sheath. The Meare Heath craftsman, though in the engraving at 
the top of his scabbard he uses plain discs in the field (as on even the best 
of the mirrors), refrains from substituting them for volutes; one would 
call his work certainly earlier in style than our piece, though its absolute 
date within the first century B.c. is of course not externally fixed. The 
‘basket-pattern’” school of Celtic engraving is accepted as rooted in the 


* Arch., \xxvi, 249-50, pl. Lx, fig. 1. 

* Leeds, Celtic Ornament, 28 ff., 45-6; Dunning in Arch. Fourn., lxxxv (1928), 
69 f.; Smith, 4rch., lxi, pt. 2 (1909), 329 ff. 
3 Antig. Fourn., x (1930), 154-5. 
4 Leeds, op. cit., 33, fig. 13. 
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La Téne culture of south-western Britain, whence it spread eastward and 
north-eastward. Hunsbury is the type-site for its north-eastward expan- 
sion, and was in fact far enough across the map to come within the terri- 
tory subsequently conquered by the invading Catuellaunian Belgae, whose 
establishment at Duston near by must, as Mr. Leeds has seen,’ coincide 
with its abandonment. 

This must have been towards the end of the first century B.c., and the 
Hunsbury scabbard shows the engraver’s compass-work already getting 
somewhat clumsy in places, and over-generous of plain discs. But he has 
given us something by no means unimaginative, whereas the sameness and 
symmetry of our four triskeles, so compact and tidy, is even on their 
smaller scale evidently lacking in ingenuity and spirit. If style goes for 
anything, our piece is most likely to belong to the pre-Roman period of 
the first century a.p. It recalls more than anything the engraved bronze 
plates on the iron spear-head from the Thames, now in the British Museum,? 
on which Mr. Kendrick has noted * ‘an increasing indulgence in spiritless 
conventions and a tendency to solidify into a hard, compact pattern’. 
Neither there nor here is the work wholly degenerate, but our craftsman 
was certainly preferring something conventional and compact—simply re- 
peating a triskele four times over—rather than doing something really out 
of his head. 

Stylistic analysis, especially with little pieces, cannot of course be pressed 
into chronology without peril, but here it really seems that the Shepherd’s 
Garden pedestal-urn and Gallo-Belgic pottery, and the somewhat unin- 
spired neatness of this small bronze decoration, are dissimilar evidences 
for an identical conclusion—as indeed is the suggested comparison with 
the bosses from the Lexden tumulus. The occupation on the Shepherd’s 
Garden site to which both bronze and pottery belong may be assigned to 
the decades immediately before the Roman Conquest. Here, in fact, is 
some little further light on the cultural character of the tribe of the Regni. 


Enamelled crosiers of ‘flowering volute’ type.—Mr. T. D. Kendrick writes: 
While my paper (4ntiquaries Fournal, xv, 452) on the Pitt-Rivers crosier- 
head was being printed, I was trying to obtain information about the 
example described by Rupin as being in the church of St. Wolfgang, 
Austria; for I believed it to be the crosier-head subsequently published 
as part of the Basilewsky collection. At a time too late to alter the 
passage concerned, I learnt from my friend Dr. Ernst Kris, of the Kunst- 
historisches Museum in Vienna, that the crosier-head in question is still 
preserved at St. Wolfgang (Dehio, Handbuch der deutschen Kunstdenkmdler, 
Abteilung Oesterreich, ii, Wien, 1935, 576) and is therefore not the 
same as the Hermitage piece. Dr. Kris tells me that the St. Wolfgang 
crosier is also published in Mitteilungen der Central Kommission zur Erfor- 


schung und Erhaltung der Baudenkmdler, xviii (Wien, 1873), 190, fig. 67. 


* ‘Of. C6t.,29-8: 
> Arch. in England and Wales, 1914-31, 205-6, fig. 78. 
3 Man, 1931, 182; cf. B.M. Quarterly, vi (1931-2), 104-6. 
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Anglo-American Historical Conference.—The University of London 
proposes shortly to issue invitations for the fourth Quinquennial Anglo- 
American Historical Conference to be held from 6th to 11th July 1936 
at the Institute of Historical Research. Arrangements will in general 
follow those of the previous conferences. “The chairman will be Professor 
A. F. Pollard, and the Secretary Mr. Guy Parsloe, to whom all com- 
munications should be addressed at the Institute of Historical Research, 
Malet Street, W.C. 1. 
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Reviews 


European Civilization: its Origin and Development. By various contributors 
under the direction of Edward Eyre. To be completed in seven volumes. 
Vol. i (reissue), Prehistoric Man and Earliest Known Societies ; Vol. ii, 
Rome and Christendom; Vol. iii, The Middle Ages. 83 x 53. Pp.x + 844; 
viii+ 696; viii+888. Oxford University Press. London: Milford, 
1935- 255.) 155., and 18s. 


The three volumes which are under review are part of an ambitious 
survey of European civilization, an attempt at a comprehensive picture 
of human activity in Europe from the most primitive times to the end of 
the Middle Ages. The planning of such a series of volumes presents very 
great difficulties. Mr. Edward Eyre, the editor, tells us that the carrying 
out of the whole enterprise has occupied him for more than ten years. 
He deserves to be congratulated on the result; the survey was well worth 
the labour of editor and contributors, and any general criticism of the work 
would apply equally well to similar productions where an enormous 
mass of material has to be presented in a narrow compass and the editor 
has to control a large number of contributors. 

The choice of contributors has been almost uniformly good, and the 
subjects allotted to each are sufficiently wide to afford long stretches of 
sustained exposition, a great advantage for the general reader. Some idea 
of the scope of the undertaking will be given by a list of the sections into 
which the first three volumes are divided : i, Primitive Man (W. Schmidt) ; 
Primitive Culture and Ethnology of the Near East and Mediterranean 
(J. L. Myres); The East (C. F. Jean); Ancient Egypt (T. E. Peet) ; 
The Greeks (A. W. Gomme); Phoenicia, and India and Sumeria (C. F. 
Jean). ii, The Roman Republic (A. W. Gomme); Prehistoric Era in 
the West (R. E. M. Wheeler); Roman Empire and Christendom (S. N. 
Miller); Christianity to the Edict of Milan (W. E. Brown); The Church, 
the later Empire and the Barbarians (S. N. Miller). iii, Development of 
Medieval Europe (D. C. Douglas); The Religious Crisis in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries (J. Guiraud); The later Middle Ages (J. Guiraud); 
Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (A. E. Taylor). 

It is best to say at once that the planning of this book has been con- 
ceived from a religious and definitely Roman Catholic point of view. I 
do not mean to imply that it is any the worse for this; there are, indeed, 
positive advantages in having such a survey, except in the case of readers 
who are not sufficiently familiar with the subject-matter of certain crucial 
chapters to know that a great deal has been said on the other side. Thus, 
while our Fellows, Professor Myres and Dr. Wheeler, feel it necessary 
to emphasize the existence of conflicting theories, and even to expound 
them at length, this resource is not available, except to a limited extent, 
to some of the other contributors. But the latter might perhaps argue 
that in a book of this kind such discussions are unsuitable, at any rate 
when the prehistoric periods have been passed. Yet Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt 
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might have omitted his gibe at the bishop of Birmingham (i, p. 81), 
whether well deserved or not, as being nothing more than a distracting 
irrelevancy. 

Dr. Schmidt argues with the unrivalled knowledge of the sources and 
literature of the subject which we associate with the author of Der 
Ursprung der Gottesidee for ‘the really human character of primitive man 
under every aspect’, and for an original monotheism. Professor Myres 
covers once more, with all the old charm, ground with which he is 
thoroughly familiar, and Dr. Wheeler carries us easily through the mazes 
of western pre-history. Professor Peet was, of course, an excellent 
choice for the section on Egyptian history. Mr. W. E. Brown writes 
well, and his apologetic for the Roman position is moderately phrased. 
Professor Guiraud’s work is well known in this country, and he gives us 
an account of the Albigensian heresy and its suppression which is based on 
a full knowledge of the sources. It is a pity that he finds it necessary to 
refer to H. C. Lea as ‘ the anti-Catholic historian Lea’, for Lea was an 
honest and able pioneer, who never attempted to deceive his readers, and 
gave them every opportunity of verifying his conclusions. 

It goes without saying that Professor A. E. Taylor writes well on 
medieval philosophy, and he modestly admits his debt to specialists. 

All in all, these three volumes are full of interest, and the plan of the 
remaining volumes promises something even more attractive. 

The translations of the work of foreign contributors are good; but in 
Vol. i, p. 785, we are confronted with: ‘This new data explains...’ 
The biographies are capriciously assigned to a few chapters only, and they 
are so inadequate in their scope as to be of little real value. F. J. E.R. 


The Registrum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. Edited 
by Canon C. W. Foster, F.S.A. Vol. iii. 102 x 63. Pp. xl+ 487. 
The Lincoln Record Society. Vol. xxix, 1935. 

It is two years since the last volume in this stately series appeared, a 
very short time when due regard is taken of the labour involved in editing 
some four hundred and fifty charters, most of them of very early date. 

It cannot be said that the present volume has the same obvious impor- 
tance as its predecessors. “The greater part of the book is concerned with 
diocesan interests outside Lincolnshire, and will be of use in the main to 
topographical historians. The counties extend from Somerset to York ; 
the largest sections are those for Derby, Huntingdon, Nottingham, and 
Oxford; and Bedford, Buckingham, and Rutland are also well represented. 
Historians of any of these counties will probably find treasure trove. The 
smaller part of the volume contains miscellaneous documents, including 
an account of the election, enthronement, and funeral of Bishop Sutton, 
a collection of appropriations and records relating to vicarages of churches 
belonging to the dean and chapter, pensions, patronage, and tithes. Fourteen 
documents deal with the collegiate church of Castle Bytham, a place 
which twice made history in the middle ages by having wars of its own, 
the earlier of which at the beginning of Henry III’s reign was of sufficient 
importance to make it necessary to postpone pleas at Westminster. 
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It is a formal criticism that the present volume belies its name. The 
Registrum itself is only the foundation, and supplies about a quarter of 
the contents of the book ; and documents of the reign of Edward I are 
a little at variance with the connotation of the word Antiquissimum. At 
any rate the case in the Exchequer of the year 1758 as to the curacy of 
Brampton (p. 94) should have been relegated to a note. 

Perhaps the only satisfactory test of such a collection as this is to take 
a subject and see how much fresh light is thrown on it. The large 
number of small religious houses in the Index of Subjects suggests such 
a test. Clattercote in Oxfordshire had a prior and four canons at the 
Dissolution ; the Register (p. 275) gives the text of the most important 
document in its history and an account of its seal. A dispute between 
Fontevrault and the dean and chapter as to the little alien priory at 
Grovebury in Bedfordshire occupies pages 4-9. “There are several refer- 
ences to the Austin priory of Markby in Lincolnshire. The priory of 
Great Paxton in Huntingdonshire is an actual addition to the known 
monastic houses. The possession by Studley priory in Oxfordshire of the 
church of Beckley, and its surrender in the thirteenth century to Bishop 
Gravesend, occupy pages 271-3. The revenues of Wroxton in the same 
county at the Dissolution were less than £80; the document, that is in 
effect its foundation charter, is printed in full on pages 294-5. Clearly 
this test, taken almost at random, is highly favourable to the value of the 
Registrum. 

It remains to be said that the illustrations are clear and lifelike, and 
that the indexes are full and accurate. 

Canon Foster died on 29th October, a few weeks after the publication 
of this volume. He will be remembered with gratitude by many scholars 
whose difficulties he was able and always ready to solve; and his pioneer 
work in two directions will not be forgotten for very many years. 

His name is as closely associated with Lincolnshire history as those of 
Salter and Fowler with Oxfordshire and Bedfordshire. “There can be no 
doubt that his was the most difficult task of the three. Bedfordshire is 
a small county with few difficult problems; Oxfordshire is larger and 
decidedly more complex. ‘The vast shire of Lincoln was a terra incognita 
when Canon Foster first interested himself in its topography ; and the 
number of lost hamlets and duplicated place-names can only be paralleled 
in Cornwall and Sussex. He has indeed made causeways over the fen-lands. 

His work as an ecclesiastical historian of the largest diocese in the 
country has been equally valuable. It is not a random guess to suggest 
that the Canterbury and York Society might not have survived its early 
financial difficulties had it not been for his help and for the help of 
Canon Capes and Canon Bannister of Hereford, who persuaded their 
respective societies to share the expense of publishing their early episcopal 
Registers. 

The Registrum Antiquissimum is a fitting coping-stone to his life’s work. 
In the Preface to the volume now under review, it is stated that Professor 
Stenton will write an epilogue in the last volume. He is a busy man; 
but busy men can always find time. It is confidently hoped that, as a 
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tribute to his long association with Canon Foster, he will complete this 
great work, and that quickly. Es pe * 


Studies in Norwich Cathedral History. By E. H. Carrer, M.A. 82x 

5%. Pp. vi+74. Norwich: Jarrold. 1935. 105. 6d. 

The conventual history and economy of the ancient, important, and 
well-found Benedictine priory of Holy Trinity, Norwich, has attracted 
the attention of some devoted and able local scholars, notably such veteran 
clergy as William Hudson and Augustus Jessop, whose pupils in research, 
Dr. W. H. Saunders and E. H. Carter, have made impressive studies of 
the Chapter muniments, with the valuable support of the learned dean 
and a strong band of local antiquaries. Mr. Carter’s present researches 
are concerned with the presentation of reproductions, texts, translations, 
and commentaries of two important documents, referring to the long 
struggle between the episcopacy and the diocesan religious for the control 
of a cathedral church. This struggle can be found elsewhere, and it might 
be easily provoked by the organized economy of the Benedictine order. 

The cause and effect of the present struggle, with a careful estimate 
of the merits of conflicting interests, are discussed by Mr. Carter in a 
scholarly introduction to each of the two documents printed here. These 
are the visitation of the Norwich priory by Bishop John Salmon in 1308, 
and the adjudication of Archbishop Arundel in 1411 in respect of the 
differences between Bishop Alexander, formerly prior of Norwich, and 
the officials of the priory. Both the documents in question are originals 
under seal, lately discovered, and they have been printed and translated 
here verbatim. In some places the text has not been carefully extended or 
translated, though the sense of the reading is seldom in doubt. The 
reader might also desire the assistance of modern punctuation. Naturally, 
the editor refers to some authorities for the procedure described by him, 
but there is no reference to the printed medieval visitations which are 
now being codified and collated by Dr. W. A. Pantin in the exhaustive 
work on the ‘ Chapters of the English Black Monks’ that is in course of 
publication by the Royal Historical Society. These slips may not diminish 
our gratitude for Mr. Carter’s valuable work, but they should be rectified 
when an opportunity occurs. Hi. i. 


Malta. Origini della Civilta mediterranea. Di Luict M. Uco tnt. 
11} x 83. Pp. xvi+316. Roma: La Libreria dello Stato. 1934. 
XII ELF. 

This book, as the Preface informs us, forms the Introduction to a series 
of five volumes, of which the first is already in the press. The publication 
of an adequate and well-illustrated survey of the megalithic temples of 
Malta has long been needed, and Dr. Ugolini’s personal knowledge of 
the similar remains in other Mediterranean lands qualifies him to under- 
take this task. His conclusions are in some cases revolutionary, and lack 
the full documentation which will appear in the later volumes. Until 
these are available it is not always possible to assess the true value of the 
evidence. At present it is impossible to do more than indicate a few of 
the more important points. 





REVIEWS III 


In his treatment of the temples the author starts from the careful ex- 
cavations carried out at Tarxien. In the main he accepts the views put 
forward in the reports, from which he differs on only two important 
points. Sir Themistocles Zammit and Dr. Ashby concluded that the 
earliest building was the eastern, that the central temple, which partly 
destroys it, was the next in date, with a south-western extension in the 
third period. While agreeing with the relative age assigned to the first, 
Dr. Ugolini points out that the central temple alone retains an unmodified 
plan, and that it partly destroyed the inner end of the south-western 
building, which is therefore earlier. Both the plan and the air photograph 
appear to support these contentions, but the facts recorded in the exca- 
vators’ reports will need to be reinterpreted if the sequence is really as 
suggested. The second point concerns the chalcolithic cemetery, where 
the rite was recorded as cremation. Evidence is cited suggesting that the 
burials should more correctly be described as by inhumation, the more 
normal practice in the Mediterranean area at this period. 

Ex medio lux. Neolithic Malta, ‘in claiming the earliest Mediter- 
ranean culture, takes from Crete the primacy which the latter had won 
from the Asiatic East’ (p. 276). Only a secure chronology could estab- 
lish this hypothesis, and that is lacking. The Aegean influences noted in 
the chalcolithic cemetery at Tarxien fix its date in the third millennium. 
Incidentally a detailed comparison of the objects from the graves with 
those found in the Aegean area is needed as a basis for any scientific 
chronology. At this time the temple was already in ruins and long 
deserted. The parallels between the neolithic pottery of Malta and Crete 
lead to the conclusion that that period ended in both islands about 3400 B.c. 
(following Evans’s chronology). So far we may agree, with the reservation 
that the Maltese culture may well have survived several centuries longer, 
and yet show no signs of retardation. Its connexions were not only 
with Crete and the Aegean, and the new civilization in that area would 
not immediately penetrate westwards. The author’s further contention 
that the neolithic culture of Malta was long-lived is also reasonable, 
but his attempt to carry the origin back to 8000 B.c. is a subjective 
estimate which will find few supporters. A further line of approach may 
be suggested. The method of construction, with stone slabs placed both 
radially and along the circumference, is unlikely to have originated as a 
megalithic technique, and suggests a model in some other material. Iraq, 
where brick buildings, with buttresses at frequent intervals, occur in the 
archaic period (e.g. near the Ziggurat of Ur, Ant. Fourn., xii, pl. xvii), 
offers a possible source, and that region also provides parallels to the plan 
of a Maltese palace published in this volume. C. A. R. R. 


The Tressé Iron-Age Megalithic Monument (Sir Robert Mond’s Excavation). 
Its Quadruple Sculptured Breasts and their relation to the Mother-Goddess 
Cosmic Cult. By V. C.C. Cottum. 10x 7}. Pp. xii+123. Oxford 
University Press. London: Milford, 1935. 10s. 6d. 

The first part of this book describes the excavation of an allée couverte 
near Dinan, in north-east Brittany (Dépt. [le et Vilaine). The work was 
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carried out with scrupulous care, but without any real appreciation of the 
problems involved. The author’s conclusion that the monument, and by 
inference many other megaliths of normal types, belong to the Iron Age 
or to the Gallo-Roman period makes it desirable to examine her methods 
in detail. A general plan of the monument and elevations of the uprights 
are published, together with a detailed plan of the a//ée, showing the 
position of the burial, but there is no section illustrating the vital question 
of its stratigraphical relation to the mound and the uprights. The plan 
suggests missing uprights at the point where stone 14 is marked and on the 
north side of the north ‘alcove’, but there is no record of any attempt to 
find their sockets. Great care was exercised to prevent any contamination 
of the deposits on and under the pavement, but apart from the description 
of the latter as set into the undisturbed clay, no proof is offered that it 
was not a secondary feature. A thorough clearance of the a//ée down to 
and slightly below the original floor-level, and a laying of the pavement 
at the time when the burial was made would produce the effects recorded, 
but in this case the pavement and the burial would not be contemporary 
with the monument. The trenches cut through the mound were deliber- 
ately stopped short of the uprights, and this, coupled with the absence of 
either drawings or photographs of their lateral faces, prevents any inquiry 
into the relation between the mound and the a//ée, or any examination 
of the possibility that parts of the former had been disturbed in ancient 
times. Similarly, there is no record of any attempt to discover the original 
form of the mound, whether it was limited by orthostats or by dry walling 
which had collapsed, allowing a spread of the material and possible con- 
tamination. We emphasize these points of technique because they are 
important. As it stands the report provides no opportunity for any inde- 
pendent estimate of the extent to which any part of the structure had 
been disturbed in ancient times. 

The Iron Age date of the monument is based on two records: the 
discovery of an undoubted Iron Age burial under the ‘undisturbed’ pave- 
ment of the a//ée, and the presence of a coin of Domitian and Gallo-Roman 
pottery in and under the material of the mound. Unless we are prepared 
to accept the author’s unsupported statement that the layers sealing these 
deposits were undisturbed and contemporary with the original building of 
the monument, neither has any importance in this connexion. It is inter- 
esting to note that the vessels associated with the burial are hand-made 
Iron Age wares typologically considerably earlier than the time of Domi- 
tian, while the pottery associated with the coin is wheel-made and Gallo- 
Roman. Our knowledge of the pottery in this area is insufficient to prove 
a difference in date, but the record is instructive, as the author’s con- 
clusions must involve the hypothesis that the deposit beneath the mound is 
at least as early as that accompanying the burial. 

The admirably illustrated and restored series of Iron Age pottery is a 
valuable contribution to the archaeology of a region about which too little 
is known. The careful plan and photographs of the existing remains are 
also welcome. In particular the plates of the remarkable series of human 
breasts in relief are an important addition to the literature of Breton 
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megaliths. These sculptures provide the text for the second and longer 
part of the book, a discussion of the cosmic cult of the mother-goddess, 
and particularly of its diffusion in Celtic lands. The evidence cited covers 
a wide range of time, and the interpretation placed on many of the texts 
would not command general assent. In any case there seems to be no 
valid reason for concluding that the symbolism carved on the stones of 
the megalith at Tressé must date from the first century a.p. rather than 
2,000 years earlier. C. A. R. R. 


Sur un Prieuré Bénédictin de la Route des Pélerinages. Saint-Gilles de 
Montoire (xi*™ siecle). Par Ropert Gérarp. 9}%x 7}. Pp. 71. 
Paris: Les Editions d’Art et d’Histoire, 1935. 18 frs. 

M. Robert Gérard’s monograph brings, for the first time, to the notice 
of antiquaries the church of this Benedictine priory, situated on the banks 
of the Loir, and its highly remarkable wall-paintings. The author assigns 
the church to the latter part of the eleventh century, and places the 
paintings in the Byzantine descent from Monte Cassino through Cluny. 
The situation of the priory on the route between Paris and Tours on the 
way to the south involves the paintings in the well-worn question of the 
art of the pilgrimage-roads to Compostela. M. Gérard points out the exotic 
characteristics of the paintings, which indeed present features which must 
be of remote origin. The majesty of the central apse is a remarkable 
figure, and has features in common with the bizarre paintings at S. Climent 
de Tahull in Catalonia. 

The illustrations are admirably produced, and the monograph is a 
useful addition to the literature of the subject. In the preface A. K. Foster 
represents A. Kingsley Porter, whose name is correctly given in the 


bibliography. 


Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. By 
Percy Simpson. 11x74. Pp. xii+251. London: Milford, 1935. 
455. 

Catalogue of Specimens of Printing Types by English and Scottish Printers 
and Founders, 1665-1830. Compiled by W. Turner Berry and A. F. 
Jounson. 11x 74. Pp. liiit+g98. London: Milford, 1935. 42:5. 
With these two volumes the Oxford University Press has inaugurated 

a series of books dealing with bibliography in all its phases, and they 

promise well for the volumes which are to follow. Mr. Simpson’s book, 

besides being of great value, is fascinating in the extreme. It had generally 
been supposed that authors at first did not correct their proofs themselves, 
but Mr. Simpson has shown clearly that this impression is mistaken. ‘The 
early practice was for the author to read his proofs at the printer’s, but 
gradually the printer managed to oust him from his shop, where he cannot 
fail to have been a nuisance, although it was long before the modern 
practice became established. Mr. Simpson has had the good fortune to 
discover many examples of early proof-sheets—two are in the Society’s 
collections—and he has also been able to show that at least several 
medieval manuscripts now in public or quasi-public custody have at some 
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time been used as copy by compositors. He has also had the great advan- 
tage of being able to draw upon the archives of the Clarendon Press, and 
not the least valuable chapter in his book is that which prints the accounts 
of the moneys paid to the readers and correctors. In a final appendix the 
author has collected together, under the heading Musa Typographica, a 
number of more or less doggerel verses dealing with the printer’s art. 
There are also other pleasant little side-lights here and there throughout 
the book, one of the most delightful being the dating of an event by a 
compositor as about the time when they began to drop the e out of 
judgement. 

The second book, illustrated by a fine series of facsimiles of type- 
founders’ specimen sheets, gives a conspectus of styles of type for a period 
of nearly three hundred years. A learned opening chapter gives an account 
of methods of type-cutting and founding and a history of the various type 
faces in use in this country and on the continent, introductory to a critical 
analysis of the various sheets of specimen types, which form the main 


body of the book. 


Catalogue of the Roman Inscribed and Sculptured Stones found at Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire. By V. E. Nasu-Wiurams, M.A., F.S.A., and 
A. H. Naso-Wirurams, M.A. 84x53. Pp. ix+49, 23 plates 
and a folding plan. Cardiff: National Museum of Wales, 1935. 
1s. 6d. 


The National Museum of Wales has already laid students of the Roman 
period under a special obligation by the valuable series of publications of 
which this is the latest example; but none of its predecessors, perhaps, is 
of such general importance for the study of the Roman empire as the 
catalogue of Caerleon epigraphy and sculptures that Messrs. Nash-Williams 
have produced. It is in this branch that serious study of Roman Britain 
has been becoming increasingly difficult, and for that reason increasingly 
neglected, owing to the deplorable lack of a proper publication of the 
material ; few scholars can spare the time for the steeple-chasing through 
C.I.L. vii, the Ephemeris Epigraphica, the ‘fournal of Roman Studies, and 
the scattered publications in which the remaining handful of British inscrip- 
tions are concealed, that is necessary to obtain a reasonably accurate view 
of the epigraphic evidence. It is with all the more pleasure, therefore, 
that this catalogue must be welcomed; and it is not merely a catalogue, 
that will be rendered unnecessary when Professor Collingwood’s long- 
expected work puts an end to the present unsatisfactory state of affairs, but 
a reasoned discussion of those aspects of Roman military organization and 
culture to which the texts from Caerleon testify. For that reason it de- 
serves attention and recognition out of all proportion to its trifling price. 

The number of items listed is 109, of which ninety are inscriptions— 
more than twice the number recorded in C.J.L. vii: twenty-six building- 
records (including twenty-one centurial stones), fifteen religious dedica- 
tions (one of them probably a forgery), thirty tombstones, many of them 
fragmentary, a dozen miscellaneous texts, and eight inscriptions on metal, 
seven of them giving the names of further centurions. —The commentaries 
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and critical apparatus are admirable, there is a full index, and all the sur- 
viving stones are illustrated in half-tone. There are few mistakes: no. 27 
really comes from Risingham, and is published in C.J.L. viias no. 981; the 
provenance of the stone is not in doubt, in spite of Gough’s attribution, for 
we have Bainbrigg’s attribution of it to Risingham. In nos. 5 and 32 there 
is really no doubt that the reference is to legionary legates, not governors, 
so that the former text must be dated some years earlier—and, indeed, 
earlier than the usurpation of Postumus; and nos. 2 and 36 may be dated 
slightly more closely to a.p. 198-209, since Geta is still mobilissimus Caesar ; 
one or two minor typographical mistakes do not require mention. 

Of the sculptures, nos. 87—8, provisionally included among the tomb- 
stones, are of particular interest ; though somewhat more elaborate, they 
bear a striking resemblance in form and design to the stone screens that 
partly closed the wide arched entrance to the sacellum in the Constantian 
head-quarters building in the cohort-fort at Chesterholm, and their prove- 
nance from sites inside the fortress suggests that they were originally used 
ina comparable position in the larger head-quarters there, even if, like the 
Chesterholm screens, they were re-used as flags in a later period. 

Eric Brir.ey. 


Roman Mines in Europe. By Ottver Daviss. 83x 5}. Pp. xii+291. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1935. 30s. 


Few treatises on important subjects of the Roman period have been 
produced, in any language, that can compare with Mr. Davies’s mono- 
graph for fullness and compression of detail. The field is wide, and lacked 
a general view; the details are scattered in many countries, and recorded 
—some well, some hardly at all—in many languages, and were largely 
unknown to English students: the present work is an endeavour to supply 
both wants, by providing a conspectus of the mineral wealth of the European 
provinces of the Empire, and the extent to which it was worked in differ- 
ent districts and periods, and full documentation for a detailed study of 
each district. In his Introduction Mr. Davies speaks of seven years’ re- 
searches; from internal evidence the period of collecting facts may be 
nearly doubled. The periodicals that are cited in abbreviated form run to 
a hundred; there are more than two thousand footnotes; and the topo- 
graphical index extends to fifteen pages printed in three columns—in 
short, as Mr. Micawber would have said, it is an encyclopaedia of Roman 
mining ; and the present reviewer finds it difficult to know where to 
begin and where to end his review. First of all, there can be no question 
that this will remain the standard work on Roman mining; it is one of 
those rare books that at once break new ground and cover it. And for 
all its elaborate documentation it is anything but a compilation; Mr. 
Davies has sought out the museums and the mines themselves, and talked 
with the excavators and mine-officials and miners who have come across 
the Roman workings in a dozen different countries; he has been able to 
test, and therefore on occasion to reject, the conclusions of continental 
scholars whom most English writers would have been content to follow. 
Paradoxically, the author seems most at home when he is abroad; the 
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treatment of Britain (pp. 140-64) seems to depend less than the rest of 
the book on personal study of the remains, particularly in the northern 
counties, whose claim to civilization and therefore to metal-working is 
somewhat summarily dismissed. But the fault lies, perhaps, with the 
English writers who have been content to generalize in place of digging, 
rather than with Mr. Davies; we must hope that he will follow up his 
general treatise by gathering up the scattered British threads, and co- 
ordinating further research with the aid of his own mastery of the general 
subject. In one other area the present reviewer has been able to apply a 
superficial test in the light of his own experience: the researches of 
Dr. Sprater and his colleagues in the Palatinate are described with sym- 
pathy and understanding (pp. 168-70), though the scale of the book does 
not allow a very full discussion.. Its fullness of detail and wide scope 
combine to force compression, and at times it makes heavy reading ; for 
this reason it would not appeal to the general reader, even if its price 
were within his reach; but the book is one that students of the Roman 
empire and of the history of mining alike will have to refer to frequently for 
a very long time to come. Asa work of reference it has the merit of 
being comprehensive, and the one defect that it leaves us wishing that 
Mr. Davies could have had more space at his disposal. But we hope that 
his later works will give us the ampler studies that the present masterly 
introduction entitles us to expect from him. Eric Birney. 


The Progress of Archaeology. By Srantey Casson. 8} x 5}. Pp. xii+ 
112. London: Bell, 1934. 6s. 


The Progress of Archaeology sketches the more recent discoveries and 
indicates their place in Prehistory and Early History. The balance between 
the various regions has been well preserved and the more important sites 
are mentioned, though the treatment has necessarily been selective. The 
principal criticism is a lack of any reference to finds in central and 
northern Europe. Chapter IV, which professes to deal with the former area, 
does not discuss any site north of Belgrade, and the work carried out in 
Germany and the neighbouring countries is ignored. That English and 
American excavations have in some cases received an undue stress was 
probably inherent in the genesis of the book as a series of articles in the 
Listener. 

What are the principal results? First must rank the discovery in Iraq 
of a civilization as old as or older than that of Egypt. No adequate mention 
of all the sites explored since the War would be possible in the space 
available, and Mr. Casson’s emphasis on Ur is probably the most satisfac- 
tory method of dealing with this region. For that site has yielded evidence 
of varied cultures each in its proper sequence and has also produced many 
of the finest objects recorded in this book. In addition the dramatic 
description of the discovery of Queen Shubad’s tomb will convince the 
non-specialist reader that the science is not entirely devoted to minutiae 
divorced from reality. Next we may note the Indus valley civilization, 
where attention is rightly drawn to the remarkable stone statue from 
Harappa. From Asia, again, are recorded explorations in the Altai and 
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adjacent lands where scientific excavation is beginning to provide a clue 
to the problems raised by the isolated finds of many generations. In 
Greece, Italy, and western Europe progress has been less spectacular, for 
the foundations of knowledge were already firmly laid at the time when 
this survey opens. But even here chapter II shows how our view of 
English prehistory has advanced in the last twenty-five years. Finally, 
the story is completed by an account of discoveries in America, Africa, 
including Egypt, and the Far East, the last indicating the amount of work 
carried out by the French and Dutch services in Indo-China and the 
adjacent islands. C. A. R. BR. 
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R. B. Whitehead; The Brooke memorial, by L. A. Lawrence. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1935 :— 
S’Baita, by C. Baly; Report of the 1935 Samaria excavations, by J. W. 
Crowfoot; A scarab and sealing from Tell Duweir, by S. H. Hooke ; 
The third season’s work at Tell Duweir, by J. L. Starkey. 

Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 25, part 1 —The turf wall of Hadrian, 
by F. G. Simpson and I. A. Richmond; The new fragments of Gaius, 
part ii: Societas ercto non cito, by F. de Zulueta; A recently discovered 
inscription of Arab veterans, by Rev. W. Telfer; The racial’affinities of 
the Romano-Britons, by L. H. Dudley Buxton; The praetorship of the 
younger Pliny, by R. H. Harte; The reign of Aemilian : a chronological 
note, by H. Mattingly; The first Roman occupation of Scotland, by 
T. Davies Pryce and E. Birley. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. 17 :— 
Records of Harrold Priory, edited by G. Herbert Fowler. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, vol. 57 :—The 
Compotus Rolls of the monastery of Pershore, by F. B. Andrews; 
Archaeology and the Aryan problem, by H. F. Humphreys ; The later 
monumental effigies of the county of Warwick, by P. B. Chatwin; 
Roman pottery from Droitwich, by H. R. Hodgkinson; Some eighteenth- 
century Birmingham chimney-pieces, by B. Walker ; Kinwarton alabaster 
table, by P. B. Chatwin ; Roman tweezers found at Pershore, by F. B. 
Andrews. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 13, part 2 :—Discovery of a drawing 
of Wendover Market House, by F. W. Reader; The annual progress of 
New College by Michael Woodward, warden, 1659-1675, by G. Eland; 
Two Buckinghamshire paintings of the Doom, by E. C. Rouse; Roman 
pottery kiln at Hedgerley; Wall paintings in Radnage church; Palimp- 
sest brasses at Burnham; Tudor mural painting at Long Crendon. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 35 :—The foliage, 
flowers, and fruit of Southwell chapter house, by A. C. Seward; The 
crigin of the borough of Cambridge: a consideration of Prof. Carl 
Stephenson’s theories, by Miss H. M. Cam; The Faculty books of the 
diocese of Ely, 1724-1875, by W. M. Palmer; Investigation of the 
ancient causeway in the fen between Fordy and Little Thetford, Cam- 
bridgeshire, by T. C. Lethbridge ; The Car dyke, the Cambridgeshire 
ditches and the Anglo-Saxons, by T. C. Lethbridge; Ancient lime-kilns 
at Great Paxton, Hunts., their relation to the Anglo-Saxon church at 
Great Paxton, and a tentative scheme for dating pottery of the Late Saxon 
period, by T. C. Lethbridge and C. F. Tebbutt; Report on the excava- 
tion of two sites in Mildenhall fen, by C. S. Leafand T. C. Lethbridge ; 
Cambridgeshire Inclosure documents in the University Library, by 
B. F. C. Atkinson ; Hoard of Roman coins from Linwood farm, March, 
by L. C. G. Clarke ; John Warkworth (c. 1425-1500) and his chapel in 
St. Mary’s-the-Less, Cambridge, by E. A. B. Barnard; Recent demolitions 
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on Peas Hill, Cambridge ; A clay lamp of the first century a.p. in the 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, by F. Heichel- 
heim; Archaeological Notes, by T. C. Lethbridge, M. O'Reilly, and 
C. S. Leaf. 

The Cambridge Historical Fournal, vol. 5, no. 1 :—An early motive o. 
Roman Imperialism (201 B.c.), by E. T. Griffith; Nationalism in the 
Middle Ages, by G. G. Coulton; Phillip Inge on Church and State, by 
D. Nobbs. 

Cambridge Public Library Record, vol. 7, no. 28 :—The portrait of 
King Charles I in St. Michael’s church, Cambridge, by A. B. Gray. 

Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, October, 1935 :—The wall paintings 
of Canterbury cathedral, by Prof. E. W. Tristram. 

Fournal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, vol. 24, parts 1 and 2 :— 
The Donniert stone, St. Cleer, by C. K. C. Andrew; The ancient 
crosses and cross positions of Zennor, by Lt.-Col. F. C. Hirst; The 
Roman villa at Magor Farm, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil. 

The Essex Review, October, 1935 :—-Trade signs, traditional and 
modern, by D. Dore; Church briefs relating to Essex, by J. Salmon; 
Edward Bright of Maldon; The last of the Earls, by A. Hills; Sufferings 
of Essex quakers in the Commonwealth period, by A. Ludgater; T'wo 
perambulations of White Roding, 1615 and 1810, by Rev. H. Smith; 
Dovehouses of Essex, by D. Smith; Matthew Prior in Essex, by A. Hills ; 
The descent of John Constable, R.A., by L. C. Sier. 

Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1934 :—Mills of the 
Ryburn Valley, 2nd series, by J. H. Priestley ; Sowerby parish apprentices, 
by H. Wright; ‘Tithe rental of Halifax parish, by J. E. Oxley and 
W. B. Trigg ; Clay House, Greetland, by G. T. Longbotham ; City Fold, 
Wheatley, by W. B. Trigg and G. Dent; Bishop Robert Ferrar, by 
R. Bretton. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 85 :— 
The American Chamber of Commerce for the port of Liverpool, by 
W. O. Henderson; The German church in Renshaw Street, Liverpool, 
by H. Peet; Thirteenth-century seal of Philip Pule, by F. Crooks ; Two 
Liverpool medieval affrays, by R. Stewart-Brown; The imprisonment of 
Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, by R. Stewart-Brown; The 
Roman road from Newton Brook to the south of Warrington parish 
church, by B. Fairclough; An English fifteenth-century gold pendant, by 
P. Nelson. 

Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, vol. 
49:—The Weaver navigation, by H. Wardale; The Great Budworth 
churchwardens’ accounts in the eighteenth century, by A. W. Boyd; 
The origin of markets and fairs in medieval Lancashire, by G. H. Tup- 
ling ; A tile memorial and other medieval tiles at Whalley Abbey, by 
G. K. Beaulah; Genesis and progress of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, by J. W. Jackson; The Bury improvement com- 
missioners, by M. Whittaker; The building of the Beacon tower on 
Rivington Pike, by Major G. N. Shawcross; A note on Bleasdale circle, 
by W. J. Varley. 
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Transactions of the Newbury District Field Club, vol. 6, no. 4 :—Two 
early sites in Woodcott and Crux Easton, Hants, by Brig.-Gen. W. K. 
Hardy; Pre-Roman Silchester, by Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake; Saxon 
pottery found at Enborne Gate; Further excavations on Boxford Com- 
mon, by H. Peake and H. H. Coghlan; Beaker from Curredge; Blew- 
burton Hill, by H. Peake ; Saxon stoup at Shefford Woodlands ; Enborne 
Gate gravel pit; “Iwo old cottages at Boxford. 

Vol. 7, no. 1 :—Excavation of a barrow and two earthen circles at Ash- 
bury, Berks., by A. D. Passmore ; Terrace cultivation at East Garston, 
Berks., by H. Peake and J. M. Birkbeck; Further work on Boxford 
Common, by H. Peake and H. H. Coghlan; Roman flue at Thatcham 
Newtown, by W. E. Harris ; A subsidy roll of 1628, by Deborah Stanton; 
Exploration of three round barrows on Woolley Down, Berks., by H. 
Peake and J. Padel, with a report on the human remains, by M. L. 
Tildesley ; A large medieval storage pot from Headley, by W. E. Harris; 
Mesolithic implements at Newbury, by H. Peake; The riddle of Sidown 
Warren, by Brig.-Gen. W. K. Hardy; The Borough of Newbury 
museum, by H. Peake. 


Vol. 7, no. 2:—Some old shop premises in Newbury, by A. J. C. 
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Cooper; Excavations on the Berkshire Downs, by H. Peake, H. H. 
Coghlan, C. F. B. Marshall and J. M. Birkbeck; Trial excavation at 
Lambourne Place, by H. Peake; Remains of the Irish stag or giant deer 
in Sidown Warren, by Brig.-Gen. W. K. Hardy; The origin of the 
Kennet peat, by H. Peake; Neolithic and other pottery from Enborne 
Gate gravel-pit, by Brig.-Gen. W. K. Hardy; Romano-British remains 


found at Thatcham Newtown, by W. E. Harris ; Recent accessions to 
the Newbury Museum, by H. Peake. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 4th 
series, vol. 7, no. 3: —Original letter of Charles I, by J. Oxberry ; Arm- 
purses, and inscription from Corstopitum, by Eric Birley ; Incised rocks 
at Gledlaw, by W. B. and Mrs. Davidson; Greek coins in the Society’s 
collections, by G. Askew; Roman camps at Pennymuir, by K. St. Joseph; 
Museum notes, by Miss Newbigin. 

Archaeologia "Aeliana, 4th series, vol. 12 :—The renaissance heraldry of 
the county palatine of Durham, by C. H. Hunter Blair; Members of 
Parliament for Northumberland (October 1399, January 1558); Robert 
Surtees: a centenary appreciation, by C. E. Whiting; Neolithic ‘A’ 
pottery in Northumberland, by Nancy Newbigin ; Some early masonry 
in North Northumberland, by H. L. Honeyman; Genii Cucullati, by 
F. M. Heichelheim; Three Roman inscriptions, by E. B. Birley ; Fourth 
report on excavations at Housesteads, by E. B. Birley and G. S. Keeney ; 
Charter of Henry II to the burgesses of Newcastle, 1175, by Sir A. M. 
Oliver ; Early history of the family of Morwick, by Sir A. M. Oliver ; 
A medieval armorial signet ring, by C. H. Hunter Blair ; The Whitting- 
ham sword, by J. D. Cowen and H. Maryon; The Rudge cup, by J. D. 
Cowen and I. A. Richmond; Author and Subject Index to Archaeologia 
Aeliana, 4th series, vols. 1-12. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 25, part 3:—Norfolk crosses; The 
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constitution of the hospital of St. Paul (Normanspitel) in Norwich, by 
E. H. Carter; Notes on the archaeology of Markshall, by R. Clarke; 
The roof bosses in the chancel of Salle church, by C. J. P. Cave; A 
Roman colony near Brancaster, by G. Ward ; Some notes on the Boleyn 
family, by Canon W. L. E. Parsons; An Iron Age tumulus on War- 
borough Hill, Stiffkey, by R. Clarke and H. Apling; Literature relating 
to Norfolk archaeology and kindred subjects, 1934, by the late G. A. 
Stephen; The Dutch inscription in Haddiscoe church, by R. H. 
Teasdel. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 69 :—Report of 
the Section of Archaeology and History with notes on: Wroxeter ex- 
cavations ; Finds near Wall; Roman Middlewich ; Roman finds at Trent 
Vale; Excavations at the castle of Newcastle; Muniment room at New- 
castle; Treasure Trove at Cheadle; Gargoyles at Brocton Hall; Sir 
John Floyer’s bath at Maple Hayes. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 76 :—Two beakers and an Early 
Iron Age urn, by E. Curwen and E. C. Curwen; A Roman road from 
Barcombe Mills to the west, by I. D. Margary; Romano-British site on 
Wolstonbury Hill, by G. A. Holleyman; Sussex monumental brasses, by 
Mrs. Davidson-Houston ; Pevensey Castle guard and Endlewick rents, 
by Rev. W. Budgen; Reports on recent finds at Chichester, by S. E. 
Winbolt; Agricultural history in the Hundred of Hartfield, by E. Straker; 
The last prior of Lewes, by L. F. Salzman; Remains of the Roman 
bridge over the Arun, Alfoldean, by S. E. Winbolt; Stonewall farm, 
Bosham, by Miss G. M. White ; West Hoathly church, by I. C. Hannah; 
On the distribution of place-names in Sussex, by Miss P. A. Nicklin and 
Brig.-Gen. E. G. Godfrey-Fausset ; The medieval pottery at Bodiam 
castle, by J. N. L. Myres. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 5, no. 7 :—Old Sussex farm leases, by 
E. Straker ; Some Sussex ‘sede vacante’ wills, by Rev. W. J. Pressey ; 
The medieval church of St. Mary the Virgin, Littlehampton, destroyed 
1827, by J. P. Maitland ; Sussex entries in London parish registers, by 
W. H. Challen ; The exportation of wool from Winchelsea and Pevensey 
in 1288-9, by R. A. Pelham; Excavations at Robertsbridge abbey, by 
L. F. Salzman; Newtimber; Sussex church plans, xxxii, All Saints, 
Lindfield ; The chapel of Sothenbury in Lindfield. 

Publications of the Thoresby Society, vol. 33, part 3, Miscellanea :— 
Monuments in St. John’s churchyard, Leeds; The tithes of Farnley : an 
eighteenth-century dispute, by W. E. Preston ; Paganini in Leeds (Janu- 
ary, 1832), by F. Dawson. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Soctety, new series, 
vol. 11: Joyce Jeffreys of Ham Castle, by Rev. R. G. Griffiths ; Some 
old Worcestershire water mills, by Mrs. Berkeley ; Old painted glass in 
Worcestershire, by Mary A. Green; The old Exchequer house, Droit- 
wich, by Rev. W. S. Cooper; The roof bosses in Worcester cathedral, 
by C. J. P. Cave; The assessment of the College, Worcester, for the 
Poll Tax of 1692-3, by A. Macdonald; Canon Davenport’s note 
book on Worcester clergy from the Reformation to the Restoration, by 
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Canon R. A. Wilson; Some old Worcestershire churches and parochial 
chapels, by E. A. B. Barnard; A thirteenth-century rector of Fladbury : 
Nicholas de Wodeford, by Rev. A. L. Browne ; The monumental brasses 
of Worcestershire, iii, by E. A. B. Barnard and J. F. Parker; Bell- 
ringing in Worcester churches in 1406, by H. B. Walters. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 32, part 3 :—Seal of Heath 
Grammar School, Halifax; An old stone direction post; A Bronze Age 
urn; The Registers of the Archbishops of York, by A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son; The Franciscans and Dominicans in Yorkshire, i, The Grey Friars, 
by L. M. Goldthorp; Excavations at Lead chapel, by R. E. England ; 
A sixteenth-century account roll of the building of a house at Chevet, by 
W. E. Preston; A Roman site near Cawood, by P. Corder; An ivory 
implement from Bramham, Yorks., by T. D. Kendrick ; Weaving comb 
from Boston Spa; Yorkshire briefs. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 42, sec. C, nos. 10 and 
11:—The parados in Aristophanes’ Frogs, by M. Tierney; The Irish 
Parliamentary subsidy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by D. B. 
Quinn. 

Vol. 43, sec. C. no. 1: The excavation of Kiltera, co. Waterford, by 
R. A. S$. Macalister. 

Y Cymmrodor, vol. 44:—The gold chalice of Welshpool, by E. A. 
Jones; Two historic Welsh cups, by E. A. Jones; The Society or Gar- 
rison of Fort Williamsburg: the old Glynllivon volunteers, c. 1761-73, 
by E. A. Jones; Goronwy Owen: rector of St. Andrews, Brunswick 
county, Virginia, 1760-69, by B. B. Thomas. 

Fournal of the Manx Museum, September 1935 :—Carved slab found 
at Ronaldsway; The Vikings in Man; Haakon Shetelig’s view of the 
Scandinavian-Manx crosses; The funeral hymn of the parish of Kirk 
Christ Rushen ; Unpublished documents in the Manx Museum. 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 5, nos. 1 
and 2: An unfinished monolith column in Mahneh Yehidah quarter, 
Jerusalem, by S. A. S. Husseini; Two Roman cisterns at Beit Nattif, by 
D. C. Baramki; Mosaic pavements at E] Hammam, Beisan, by M. Avi- 
Yonah ; Excavations at Pilgrims’ Castle, ‘Atlit, by C. N. Johns; A hoard 
of bronzes from Askalon, by J. H. Iliffe; Evliya Tshelebi’s travels in 
Palestine, iii, translated by St. H. Stephan, with notes by L. A. Mayer. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 39, no. 2 :—The excavations in 
the Athenian agora, by T. L. Shear; Jason and the Golden Fleece, by 
Gisela M. A. Richter; Tepe Gawra, 1934-1935, by C. Bache; Daidalos 
in Etruria, by G. M. A. Hanfmann; The inscription on the Etruscan 
bulla, by Eva Fiesel; A Ziro burial from Chiusi, by Edith H. Dohan; 
The third campaign at Olynthos, by D. M. Robinson; An Attic original 
of the fifth century, by V. Miiller; News items from Athens, by Elizabeth 
P. Blegen. 

Vol. 39, no. 3:—The season 1934-5 at Dura, by C. Hopkins; A 
‘palimpsest’ on an Egyptian mastaba wall, by D. Dunham; Painted 
pottery from Jemdet Nasr, Iraq, by H. Field and R. A. Martin; Tell 
el-Hammeh, by N. Glueck ; Summary report on a first journey to Caria, 
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by L. Robert; An archaic head found at Keramos, by L. Robert and 
P. Devambez; The fountain of Lerna and the Early Christian cemetery 
at Corinth, by F. J. de Waele; The inscription on a Byzantine kettle 
from Corinth, by G. R. Davidson; Another Zenon papyrus at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, by Gertrude Matz; News items from Athens, by 
E. P. Blegen. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 75, no. 4:—The 
Furness Variorum Shakespeare, by M. A. Shaaber; Some fragments of 
the oldest Beatty papyrus in the Michigan Collection, by H. A. Sanders. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 26, no. 2:—The sojourn of Francisco 
de Miranda in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, September 16 to 
December 20, 1784, as recorded in his diary, by G. F. Dow; New 
England stoves, by E. Jackson; Commodore Isaac Hull’s house at Shelton, 
Connecticut, by C. Z. Morse. 

Speculum, vol. 10, no. 3:—Three fifteenth-century English musical 
treatises, by S. B. Meech; Medieval literature and the comparative method, 
by A. H. Krappe; Aldhelm’s Chrismal, by E. von Erhardt-Siebold ; 
Vincent of Beauvais and Dame Pertelote’s medicine, by Pauline Aiken ; 
Two Salzburg manuscripts and the influence of Tours, by L. W. Jones; 
Proverbs in the writings of Jean Froissart, by B. J. Whiting; English 
castles in the middle ages, by S. Painter; A twelfth-century Sacramentary, 
by C. Niver; A strange Crusader’s song, by H. Pflaum. 

Académie royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la Commission royale d Histoire, 
vol. 99, part 2:—A pretended original of the donation of Eisenach to the 
abbey of Echternach in 762, by H. Pirenne and J. Vannérus; The hearth 
census in Flanders in 1469, by J. De Smet; The statutes of the chapter 
of Saint Gudule at Brussels in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, by 
Canon P. L. Lefévre ; The Nations of Brussels and the States of Brabant 
in 1556-7, by A. Louant. 

Académie royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, tome 21, 
part 8-9 :—Three towns of Roman origin in Luxembourg-Chiny: Arlon, 
Bitbourg, and Yvois, by J. Vannérus. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Bruxelles, 3rd series, vol. 7, no. 3:—The 
Franco-Belgian expedition to Easter Island, by H. Lavachery; The 
Egyptological collection of Leopold II, by M. Werbrouck; A third- 
century Roman sarcophagus, by F. De Ruyt; A model of the ‘Via 
Mansuerisca’, by J. Breuer. 

Vol. 7, no. 4:—The Franco-Belgian expedition to Easter Island (con- 
clusion), by H. Lavachery; Antwerp faience tiles from the abbey of 
Herckenrode, by H. Nicaise. 

Revue Bénédictine, tome 48, no. 3 :—Maximianus, bishop of Trier, by 
G. Morin; The primitive oratory of Monte Cassino and its remains to- 
day, by G. Morin; Three versions of the letter de sacrificio azimi et 
fermentati of St. Anselm, by F. S. Schmitt; A manuscript containing 
the little Contemptus mundi, by A. Foerster; The great Bonaventuran 
poem on the Seven Last Words, by A. Wilmart; A formula of con- 
firmation employed by the papal chancery in the twelfth century, by 
A. Wilmart. 
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Annales de la Société archéologique de Namur, vol. 41, part 1 :—The 
tumulus at Penteville, near Gembloux, by F. Courtoy; An eleventh- 
century Gospels in the Grand Séminaire at Namur, by Mlle J. Ladmirant ; 
Olbert de Gembloux: an eleventh-century abbot, by A. Boutemy ; 
Mystery plays at Namur in the seventeenth century, by A. Henry ; Biblio- 
graphy of the geology of the Namur district, by R. P. Dendal. 

Namurcum, vol. 11 :—A carved lion from the Roman villa at Anthée in 
the Museum, by F. Courtoy; Raulin d’Essars at Namur in 1739, by 
P. Faider; Institution of a fair of St. Martin at Bouvignes in 1466, 
by D. Brouwers; The municipality of Namur and the painter David, by 
F. Courtoy; Description of Guicchardin, 1567-82, by F. Rousseau; A 
flint implement with bevelled edges, by J. le Grand; The musical library 
of a Namur nobleman in the eighteenth century, by C. Lamsoul; An 
ordinance of Namur on prices and salaries in 1588, by D. Brouwers ; 
Two pictures in the church at Andenne, by F. Courtoy; The échevins 
of Namur, by A. Huart; A Roman cemetery at Anhaive, by F. Courtoy. 

Bulletin de I’ Institut archéologique bulgare, vol. 8:—Tumulus finds at 
Bresovo, by I. Welkov; A silver girdle from Lovet, by I. Welkov ; 
Stamps on amphorae from the west coast of the Black Sea, by K. 
Schkorpil; Ancient monuments in Bulgaria, by G. I. Kazarov; Ancient 
monuments from Bulgaria, by D. Detschev; The Mithraeum at Kreta, 
by I. Welkov; A newly discovered temple of Artemis, by D. Tzonéev ; 
The Stobi synagogue inscription, by C. M. Danov; Tumulus finds in 
the environs of Mumdiilar, by G. Fehér; The journey of St. Alexander 
from Rome across Thrace, by D. P. Dimitrov ; Numismatic contributions 
to Thracian religion, by T. Gerasimov; Prehistoric images in Bulgaria, 
by V. Mikov; A reliquary from Perivol, by M. Tonev; The two 
ancient churches at Ivianiane, by V. Ivanova; An early Bulgarian treasure 
from Scheremet, by K. Miatov; Notes on the Scheremet treasure, by 
N. Mavrodinov; ‘The exterior decoration of ancient Bulgarian churches, 
by N. Mavrodinov; Byzantine lead bullae in the museum at Sofia, by 
N. A. Mouchmov; Two old Bulgarian lead bullae, by T. Gerasimov ; 
Two gold coins of Tsar Ivan Asen II, by T. Gerasimov ; The Latin 
notes in the Bulgarian manuscript of the Chronicle of Manasses in the 
Vatican, by I. Douitchev; Plovdiv and its architecture, by G. Rudloff- 
Hille and O. Rudloff; Archaeological notes; Discoveries in Bulgaria in 
1933-4; Finds of coins in Bulgaria in 1933-4. 

Sitzungsberichte der Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, 1932 :—Cultural 
relations of Estonia in the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, by E. Sturms ; 
Tumuli of the Roman Imperial age at Salemiki, Lettland, by R. Snore. 

Finskt Museum, no. 41 :—Two Tavastland sword-sharpening stones, by 
N. Cleve ; Stone monuments and stone balls found at V6ra, by J. 
Tegengren; A Swedo-Finnish sculpture group of the thirteenth century, 
by C. R. af Ugglas; Soren Abildgaards drawings in Finland, by C. A. 
Nordman; New Finnish seals, by A. W. Rancken; Stansvik, by P. 
Nyberg. 

Suomen Museo, no. 41 :—Ancient snowshoes and sledge runners, by 
T. I. Itkonen; The pollen determination of the age of the sledge runners 
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found at Heinola, by L. Aario; A prehistoric snowshoe find at Kinnula, 
by A. L. Backman; Axe-hammer from Rukkijoki, by E. Kivikoski; An 
uncertain prehistoric find, by A. M. Tallgren; The habitation site on 
Kaunissaari island, by A. Ayraépaa; A find of Livonian coins at Terijoki, 
by H. Salmo; The church of Nurmijarvi, by A. W. Rancken. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1934:—A 
portrait of Sébastien de Luxembourg, by L. Dimier; Window-glazing 
among the Romans, by J. Formigé; A seal of Mathieu Levrien, vicar 
of the abbey of St. Denis, by M. Prinet; Pictures falsely ascribed to 
Clouet, by L. Dimier; The plan of the chapel of the palace at Aachen, 
by J. Hubert; The circulation of money in Artois in the fourteenth 
century, by A. Dieudonné; A supposed portrait of Henri IV, by L. 
Dimier ; The ‘ Beau Dieu’ of Reims, by L. Demaison; Excavations at 
Antiques de Saint Remy, by H. Rolland; The abbey of Saint Florentin, 
Bonneval, by F. Deshouliéres; The faience of Saint Porchaire, by L. 
Dimier ; The box containing the Great Seal of France, by P. Lauer ; 
Excavations on the site of La Verdiére, near Saint Remy, by H. Rolland ; 
Caesar’s campaign against the Bellovaci, by G. Matherat: The Byzantine 
fortress of Ksar Bellezma, by E. Albertini; Roman funerary inscriptions 
from Tingi, by L. Chatelain; A Roman inscription found at Reims, by 
L. Demaison ; A Byzantine plaque in the Cluny Museum, by Comte B. 
de Montesquiou-Fézensac; The arms of Montmorency-Laval, by M. 
Prinet; An armorial boundary-stone at Les Bréviaires, by Comte de Saint- 
Périer ; A sixteenth-century jewel, by H. R. D’Allemagne; An antique 
bronze head found at Garanciéres-en-Beauce, by R. Lantier; Statues 
found at Argentan, by Comte Du Mesnil du Buisson; The Sator crypto- 
gram, by J. Carcopino; A faience relief in the Louvre wrongly attributed 
to Bernard Palissy, by L. Dimier; The manuscript of the Description du 
pais de Caux, by G. Huard. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome 32, no. 6, juin 1935. 
With a view to their classification, Commandant Octobon contributes 
three pages on prehistoric camps and enclosures in France. M. Reygasse 
figures a prehistoric engraving of an animal with spirals, and a St. Acheul 
flaking-site in the Algerian desert, associated with elephant bones (pp. 315, 
358). Mrs. Bowler-Kelley calls attention to three-limbed flints in south- 
eastern England; and M. Gilbert cites early references to thunder-stones 
(céraunies) in dictionaries and eighteenth-century writers. A neolithic 
burial grotto at Villvenard, Marne, is described by M. A. Roland, and a 
Bronze Age hoard from Calvados by M. Edmond Hue. Prehistoric cereals 
are discussed by M. Desmaisons ; and there are short articles on discoveries 
in Algeria, cup-and-ring marks and ‘footprints’ on stones in the Limousin, 
the Cabrespine grotto in Aude, and neolithic arrow-heads from the Loing 
basin, of thin leaf-pattern. 

Tome 32, nos. 7-8, juillet-aoit 1935. An article by our Hon. 
Fellow M. Léon Coutil on Bronze Age parade axes of unusual forms and 
with engraved ornament is well illustrated, but the lettering is almost 
illegible. M. Delage reports on the camp of Cornouin, Vienne, which he 
assigns to the close of the Early Iron Age. Megaliths, with cup-markings, in 
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the Vosges are discussed by M. Schaudel, and incisions on a cave-wall in 
the Gard are reproduced by MM. Passemard and de Rodzianko. Obsidian 
implements from Easter Island are figured; and a stone ring of quoit 
form from south Oran with a diameter of 2?in. is considered by M. 
Nougier to be a pendant rather than a mace-head or disc for hurling. 

Revue Anthropologique, tome 45, nos. 7-9, juillet-septembre 1935. 
The only archaeological article is by Dr. Pierre Roffo on surface finds in 
the neighbourhood of Djelfa and Laghouat, Southern Algeria. Middle and 
Upper palaeolithic types are recognized in various materials, the patina- 
tion being also an important clue to chronology. There isa short biblio- 
graphy, but the illustrations give little assistance and are hardly worth 
reproduction. There is a scheme for establishing a seminary of megalithic 
studies under the auspices of the School of Anthropology in Paris. 

Revue Archéologique, avril-juin 1935 :—Excavations in Western Asia, 
1933-4, by G. Contenau; The woman at the well in Milan, by Gisela 
M. A. Richter; The amphictyonic law of 380 B.c., by G. Daux; Exca- 
vations at Gergovia, by P. F. Fournier, C. Hawkes, O. Brogan, and E. 
Desforges ; The facade of St. John Lateran, Rome, by R. Krautheimer ; 
Cappadocian painting from pre-Iconoclastic times to the fourteenth 
century, by L. Bréhier. 

Bulletin de la Société frangaise de reproductions de manuscrits a peintures, 
17° année:—The principal illuminated manuscripts in the Jagellon library 
at Cracow, by Mme Ameisenowa. 

18° année :—The principal illuminated manuscripts in. the museum of 
the Princes Czartoryskiat Cracow, by Mme M. Jarostawieck-Gasiorowska; 
The principal illuminated manuscripts in the archives of the Chapter of 
Cracow. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, no. 294:—Roman 
coins from Beaurains-lés-Arras ; The legal limits of the banlieue of Saint 
Omer in the middle of the fourteenth century; The faience manufactory 
at Dunkirk ; The Urbanists at Saint Omer; The municipal jurisdiction 
of Saint Omer at the beginning of the sixteenth century, by J. de Pas. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquatres de Picardie, tome 35, no. 4 :— 
The position of the Roman wall at Amiens, by E. Bienaimé ; The forti- 
fications of Péronne in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies, by D. Rognet. 

Tome 36, no. 1:—Album of the journey cf Louis XIV in Picardy in 
1680, by R. Rodiére ; The history of the lycée at Amiens, by J. Estienne; 
The Frankish cemetery at Buire sur Ancre, by V. Doudet. 

Tome 36, no. 2 :—Excavations in Amiens in 1933-4, by E. Bienaimé; 
Le Vergoyer, the limit of Picardy fishing rights in the Channel under 
Henri IV, by A. Huguet; Monsieur de Grouches, the first husband of 
a celebrated woman, by A. Huguet. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, tome 45 :—The 
abbey of Saint Martin aux Jumeaux, by Monseigneur Mantel. 

Germania, Jahrgang 19, Heft 4:—The Mesolithic flint and bone 
industry of Rappenfels in the Swabian Alps, by E. Peters; Prehistoric 
stone pounder from Breisgau, by R. Lais; Early La Tene grave at 
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Schweiberdingen, by A. Stroh; The inhabitants of the Trier district 
before the coming of the Romans, by W. Dehn; Scenes from Augustan 
history on Arretine calyxes, by H. Dragendorff; The cult of the Thracian 
riders in Bulgaria, by G. Kazarow ; New potteries in Roman Gaul, by 
R. Lantier; A late Roman shield badge of Keltic or German origin, by 
A. Alféldi; The runic brooch from Bad Ems, by J. Werner and W. 
Krause ; The Allemannic cemetery at Schretzheim, by P. Zenetti; —Two 
new urn field finds in the Trier district, by P. Steiner; A copy of the 
Irene of Kephisodotus on a relief from Trier, by H. Schoppa. 

Mannus,1934, Heft 3-4. Early palaeolithic flints from East Thuringia 
are described and figured by Bruno Brause, who refers them to the last 
but one or Saale glaciation. There is a preponderance of worked flakes, 
and the culture is named after Schmirchau. There are two pages by 
Dr. Hillebrand on the spread of the Aurignac culture in Europe, and 
Dr. Alfred Schmidt explains the form of certain bone fragments (Knépfe) 
in the Old Stone Age. The chronology of microlithic flints is discussed 
by Lothar Zotz, and some new Swiderio-Tardenois sites in East Germany 
are described by L. Rothert. Three distribution maps accompany Albrecht 
Dauber’s article on stone axes in the northern Black Forest, and various 
types in bone from the Elbe-Havel district are discussed by R. Stimming. 
In addition to a long article on prehistoric astronomy, the astronomical 
significance of the megaliths of Odry, near Konitz (formerly E. Prussia), 
is discussed. “The microscope has been applied to prehistoric textiles, and 
there are several reports on recent excavations, two being in the Loess. 

1935, Heft 1-2:—With this number begins the twenty-seventh annual 
volume in black letter, an obsolete type, which is a national symbol in Ger- 
many buta distinct handicapto readers elsewhere. Prof. Werth discusses the 
age of Tardenois in N. Germany, concluding that this microlithic culture 
overflows the mesolithicat both ends. Prof. von Richthofen inquires whether 
Ribbon-ware is Illyrian, and the Lusatian culture German; and Dr. Tode 
has a long article on the origin of the Germans, with many illustrations 
and maps. Two prehistoric pintaderas are figured by Dr. Willvonseder ; 
and Prof. von Richthofen discusses the Lusatian culture in relation to the 
Danubian area. Giinter Behm deals with house-urns found near the 
mouth of the Selke (near Halberstadt) ; and pottery technique of the late 
Bronze Age is illustrated by Dr. Rieth. There are also articles on 
damascening in the Hallstatt period, on the camp of Haltern, and the 
radiated brooch from Gater, near Szentes, in the Theiss area ; and reports 
on discoveries include a long description of the Jura culture of Switzerland 
by Karl Gumpert. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit ’s Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te 
Leiden, new series, vol. 16 :—-T'wo Egyptian Kings’ portraits, by W. D. 
Van Wijngaarden; A bronze Hallstatt situla in the Museum, by W. C. 
Braat ; An engraved bronze dish of the thirteenth century in the Museum, 
by W. C. Braat; An early medieval Saxon settlement at Rectum, by 
W. Vermeulen; The Tungri on the lower Rhine, by J. H. Holwerda ; 
Germanic houses, by F. C. Bursch; Archaeological investigations at 
Hilversum, by F. C. Bursch. 
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Notizie degli Scavi, 6th Ser., vol. 11, parts 1-3 :—A. Callegari reports 
discoveries of tombs (bronze objects) near Este, a Roman gravestone with 
relief of a child holding a bird at Baone, and the head of a bald man (late 
Republican or early Imperial) at Monselice. Assisi, discovery of remains 
of a portico and the angle of the ancient city-wall, by E. Stefani; P. 
Romanelli records a number of sepulchral cippi, recently found, mostly 
with gabled tops, one bearing the name Propertia. Massa Martana, bust 
of a lady, contemporary of the elder Faustina (now in the Museo Nazionale 
Romano), by P. Romanelli. A. De Agostino describes the discovery of 
an Etruscan cemetery near San Miniato, with Etrusco-Campanian pottery, 
bronze utensils, and a mirror representing the Dioscuri (third century B.c.). 
Veio, finds in the necropolis, 1927-8, by R. Vighi, who describes the 
contents of twenty-one tombs (eighth-third centuries B.c.). On a pot of 
eighth-seventh century is engraved the figure of a ship, the oldest Italian 
representation known. Rome, coloured mosaic of a flower-crowned boy 
set on a large tile, perhaps intended for mural decoration, by E. Stefani. 
P. Romanelli describes a find in 1929 of marble sculptures, not connected 
with any building, near the Hospital of S. Spirito, including part of a 
magnificent fountain tazza of Hellenistic style (end of Republic or early 
Augustan), and the figure of a boy Eros, of a type represented in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. G. Annibaldi describes a collection of 
marble statuettes (second and third centuries a.p.), found at the 7th km. 
on the Appia Nuova, which may have belonged to a shrine put up by 
soldiers or slaves of Asiatic (Phrygian) origin on the domain of the Im- 
perial villa (Villa of the Quintilii), as among them are figures of Zeus 
Bronton (whose cult is discussed at length), Cybele, Astarte, with Mithraic 
fragments, the head of a third-century empress (? Etruscilla, wife of 
Decius), etc. Teramo, a Sabellian inscription found in a brick-built basin 
near a sulphur spring (a chapel close by was called ‘Sta Mariaad Balneum’), 
by F. Savini. Matera, tombs (archaic and down to the third century B.c.) 
with pottery, figured vases, etc., by E. Bracco. 

Rendiconti della R. Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, 6th Ser., vol. 11, fasc. 1,2:— 
Commemoration of E. Pottier, byG. Q. Giglioli. Identification of remains 
(fifth century down to sixth—seventh centuries a.D.) of an acropolis at 
the Albanian village of Pliocia with the ancient Amantia, by M. Ugolini. 
The meaning of votive parts of the body offered to healing deities, and 
the origin of the Greek myth of Asklepios, by A. Pazzini. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, vol. 12, nos. 1 and 2. :—Classification 
of the epigraphic material in the Catacomb of Praetextatus, by E. Josi. 
R. Krautheimer attempts to show that the Roman church of S. Stefano 
Rotondo was designed in imitation of the church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
The origins of the church of S. Vitale at Rome, by R. Vielliard; Relations 
of painting (including mosaics) and sculpture (especially of the sarcophagi) 
under the Theodosian renaissance, by F. Gerke. 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts : Roemische Abtei- 
lung, Band 50, Heft 1-2:—A. Alféldi contributes an important paper 
on the insignia and costume of the Roman Emperors, fully illustrated, 
and with separate index. H. Kahler collects the evidence about the Porta 
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Aurea of Ravenna (destroyed in 1582), belonging to the reign of Claudius, 
and discusses its place in the series of Roman city-gates and arches. 

Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueologia, Universidad de 
Valladolid, fasc. 7:—The mysteries of Eleusis, by E. d’?Ors; The church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem in the light of the recent excavations, by 
P. Fuster; The Greek and American excavations in Athens, by A. Tovar; 
The Byzantinism of El Greco, by C. Serrano. 

Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundeti Lund. Arsberattelse, 1934-5: 
—The expedition in Messenia, 1934, by N. Valmin; The papyrus col- 
lection in the Lund University Library, by A. Wifstrand; The inscription 
collection of Constantinos Laskaris, by K. Hanell; A sixteenth-century 
sculptor’s model, by M. Rodbeck; Ancient seals in the University Museum, 
by K. Hanell ; The curved sword of the Bronze Age, by J. E. Forssander; 
Accessions to the prehistoric collections of the Museum, by E. Rydbeck ; 
Finds of gauntlets of the fourteenth century, by H. Olsson ; Archives for 
Swedish decorative art, by R. Josephson. 

Fornvdnnen, 1935, hafte 3:—A biographical notice of Dr. Fredrik 
Martin, the oriental collector, who died in Cairo in April 1933, is con- 
tributed by T. J. Arne, and a bibliography is appended. Cremation ceme- 
teries at Hovgirdsberg in Uppland range from the end of the fifth century 
to Viking times, but the Vendel style is dominant, and a number of 
small objects are described by Ingemar Atterman. Perhaps connected 
with these cemeteries were six graves, about 300 metres to the north-east, 
near Brunnby: these are described by J. E. Anderbjérk, who dates them 
about a.p. 600. Nils Aberg has some general remarks on the northern 
Stone Age area, emphasizing the difference between the Megalithic and 
Jutland cultures, which may correspond to those of the Shell-mounds and 
Maglemose dwelling-sites. There is a note on Islamic Egyptian motives 
seen on two fonts in the Historical Museum at Stockholm, by the late 
Dr. F. B. Martin. 

1935, hafte 4:—Gallo-Scandinavian relations under the early Empire 
are discussed by Gunnar Ekholm, and a summary is given in French (not 
German as usual). To supplement the author’s article in Acta Archaeo- 
logica, vol. 6, paterae and other vessels are figured and attributed to 
Lyons: a map of Roman roads in Gaul is included. Erik Floderus 
furnishes new evidence as to the granite churches of Sigtuna, with 
Norwegian parallels; and Sdlve Gardell identifies a thirteenth-century 
gravestone at Alvastra. A Bronze Age hoard on Oland is figured and 
described by Andreas Oldeberg; and a roughly made urn is illustrated 
that has a parallel in the fourth boat-burial of Valsgirde, Gamla Uppsala. 

Bidrag till Stdermanlands dldre Kulturhistoria, vol. 28:—The tomb of 
Lars Kagg in Floda church, by E. Torssander ; The village of Tuna, by 
G. Huetberg; A treasure of the Viking Age, by U. G. Linder. 

Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Altertumskunde, Band 38 :—The St. Anthony 
picture of Niklaus Manuel, by C. von Mandach ; Works by Jorg Lederer 
in Vorarlberg and Switzerland, by Luise Béhling; The architectural 
history of St. Justus, Flum, by L. Buckler; Sculpture in Chur cathedral, 
by R. Wiebel; A sanctuary to Cybele at Kaiserangst, by R. Lauer- 
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Belart; The Bronze Age hoard from Schiers, by K. Keller-Tarnuzzer ; 
The Gallic bronze coins from Petinesca, by R. Forrer; The Besangon 
Cistercian psalter, by H. Jerchel ; Unrecognized works of Hans Holbein 
the younger in Basel, by H. A. Schmid; The origin of the Engelberg altar- 
piece, by P. A. Stéckli; The restored paintings in the reformed church 
at Ilanz, by G. Schmidt; Schaffhausen goldsmiths of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, by M. Bendel; Excavations by the Pro Vindonissa 
Society in 1934, by R. Laur-Belart; An ornamental shield-boss from 
Vindonissa, by C. Simmett; A goldsmith-marks investigation, by Dora F. 
Rittmeyer; The chronology of the mosaics at Orbe, by H. Wirth- 
Bernards ; An Allemannic rune inscription, by J. M. N. Kapteyn; The 
Castleberg altar at Disentis, by E. Poeschel ; Figures by Ivo Strigel in 
Switzerland and Swabia, by Gertrud Otto; The first church at Schaff- 
hausen and the question of the twin tower facade on the Upper Rhine, 
by H. Reinhardt ; Swiss glass-painting abroad, by P. Boesch; The glass- 
works of Doubs, by C. A. Michel; The glass-painters, Hans Caspar and 
Hans Balthazar Gallati, by P. Boesch; The output of Syrlin’s workshop 
at Graubiinden, by Gertrud Otto. 

Schweizerisches Landesmuseum in Ziirich, 42 Jahresbericht:—A pictorial 
cloth with armorials, by H. Lehmann: Eighteenth-century Elgg pottery, 
by K. Frei. 
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mother church of All Saints, Sudbourne, with the Austin Friars in Orford and 
other particulars. Historical sketches by the Rector’s warden. 8} x 5}. Pp. 68. 
Bungay : Clay, on behalf of the Rector and Churchwardens, 1935. 15. 

*The Victoria History of the Counties of England. Sussex, vol. iii. Edited by L. F. 
Salzman, M.A., F.S.A. 12}x 84. Pp.xiii+ 169. London: Oxford University 
Press for the University of London Institute of Historical Research, 1935. £2 25. 

*A History of Northumberland. Volume xiv. Edited by Madeleine Hope Dodds. 
11 x 8}. Pp. xviii+ 615. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Reid, 1935. 

*Cartas de Afonso de Albuquerque. Tomovii. 12 x9. Pp. ii+313. Academia das 
Ciéncias de Lisboa, 1935. 


Indian Archaeology. 


*Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 1931. 10} x 
8}. Pp. ix+260. Bangalore: Government Press, 1935. 

*Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st March 1932. 
13} x 8}. Pp. iv+68. Madras: Government Press, 1935. Rs. 3:6 or 55. 9d. 







Law. 
*Primitive Law. By A. S. Diamond. 8} x 5}. Pp. x+451. London: Longmans, 
1935. 255. 


Monastic. 


*Studies in Norwich Cathedral History. An episcopal visitation of the priory in 1308 
and an archiepiscopal adjudication on priory rightsin 1411. Documents edited 
by E. H. Carter,M.A. 8} x 53. Pp. vi+74. Norwich: Jarrold, 1935. tos. 6d. 

*The Cluniac priory, Thetford, Norfolk. Official Guide. By F. J. E. Raby, C.B., 
F.S.A. 84x54. Pp. 7. London: Stationery Office, 1935. 2d. 
















Near Eastern Archaeology. 

*La sixiéme campagne de fouilles 4 Ras Shamra (Ugarit). Rapport sommaire. Par 
Claude F. A. Schaeffer, C. Virolleaud, R. Dussaud, F. Thureau-Dangin, E. 
Dhorme. 11 x 8}. Pp. 141-204. Reprint Syria, 1934 and 1935. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1935. 








Plate. 
*The London Goldsmiths 1200-1800. A record of the names and addresses of the 
craftsmen, their shop-signs and trade-cards. Compiled by Sir Ambrose Heal, 
F.S.A.. 13 x9. Pp. xii+280. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1935. £4 45. 






Prehistoric Archaeology. 

*Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club survey of antiquities. Megaliths and raths. By E. E. 
Evans and Miss M. Gaffikin. 10x 7. Pp. 11. Reprint, Irish Naturalists’ 
Fournal, July 1935. 
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*Notes on Iberian affinities of a bone object found in County Galway. By Lily F. 
Chitty. 11x 7}. Pp. 125-133. Reprint ¥. Galway Arch. Soc. xvi, 1935. 

*Viljandimaa muinasaeg (Die Vorgeschichte des Kreises Viljandimaa). By R. Indreks. 
With asummary in German. 9 x 6}. Pp. 60. Tartu: Ersti Kirjanduse Selts, 
1935. 

*Bronzezeitliche und friheisenzeitliche Chronologie. Von Nils Aberg. Teil v. Mit- 
teleuropdische Hochbronzezeit. 13x94. Pp. viii+162. Stockholm: Kungl. 
Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien, 1935. 

*Die Germanen in Mecklenburg im 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr., von Hans Luitjen Janssen. 
10x 7. Pp. vi+149. Mannus-Bicherei, Band 54. Leipzig: Kalitzsch, 1935. 


Roman Archaeology. 

*Roman Britain. By C. M. Franzero. 73x 4}. Pp. 189. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1935. 55. 

*Corbridge Roman station (Corstopitum), Northumberland. Official Guide. By Eric 
Birley. 8}x 54. Pp. 26. London: Stationery Office, 1935. 6d. 

*National Museum of Wales. Catalogue of the Roman inscribed and sculptured stones 
found at Caerleon, Monmouthshire. By V. E. Nash-Williams, M.A., F.S.A., 
and A. H. Nash-Williams, M.A. 8}x 5}. Pp. ix+49 with 24 plates. Cardiff ; 
National Museum, 1935. 15. 6d. 

*The Aqueducts of Ancient Rome. By Thomas Ashby. Edited by I. A. Richmond. 
9} x6}. Pp. xvi+342. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1935. 635. 


Sculpture. 


*A handbook of English medieval sculpture. By Arthur Gardner, M.A.,F.S.A. 8 x 6. 
Pp. xxiii+392. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1935. 155. 








Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 17th October, 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Messrs. H. S. London and L. P. Kirwan were admitted Fellows. 

Prof. John Garstang, F.S.A., read a paper on Neolithic and Bronze 
Age Jericho. 


Thursday, 24th October, 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. T. D. Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper on medieval figure 
sculpture in Winchester Cathedral. 


Thursday, 31st October, 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., read a paper on Iron Age and Saxon 
finds at Harston, Leicestershire. 

Mr. F. Cottrill read a paper on further discoveries of the town wall of 
London and the tombstone of the procurator Julius Classicianus (p. 1). 








